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PREFACE 


This little book is a stepping-stone to my 
* Matriculation Geography, ’ The syllabus laid 
down in the Gurriculura of studies has been strictly 
followed in the preparation of the work. The 
language has been made as simple as possible so 
as to be readily intelligible to junior students. 
The usual maps and diagrams have been supplied, 
and a set of examination questions put at the end 
of each chapter. (Geography must primarily be 
taught from maps ; and I trust teachers will insist 
on their pupils ’ verifying from a map every state- 
ment they read or reproduce. 


Allahabad : V 
May, jgo 8 . j 


A. C. M. 


PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 

I have carefully revised the whole book and 
brought it up to date. The census figures are 
those of 1911. 


iliR C. College, Allahabad ; 
July 7, /p/j. 




e.M. 
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MIDDLE GEOGRAPHY 


INTRODUCTION. 

iv What Geography teaches. — The word ‘Geog- 
raphy’ comes from two Greek words, ‘ the earth,’ an^ 

= ‘description,’ and means therefore ‘a description 
of the earth.’ But by usage the term is generally ap- 
plied to the science which deals with the description of 
the earth’s su7'face. It does not concern itself with any- 
thing below the earth’s surface, for that forms the subject- 
matter of another science— Geology. Geography may 
therefore be defined as the knozaledge of the distribution 
of phetiomena on the surface of the Earth considered as 
the abode of man. 

It is indeed true that some facts regarding the inte- 
rior of the Earth are treated of in Geography, such as 
volcanoes, springs, earthquakes, &c., ail of which are 
caused by forces working below the surface of the Earth. i 

But Geography takes account of these phenomena only ! 

so far as they appear the surface, and does not I 

study them in detail, which it leaves to Geology. ’ 

2 . Importance o£ Geography.— Geography is one I 

of the most important of the physical sciences. It is I 

of great use not only to the soldier, the sailor, the mis- I 

sionary, and the traveller, who have to go from place to f 

place, or to the merchant who has trade dealino-s in 1 

distant lands, but even to the ordinary man. Many of • 

M. G.— I. I 
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the events which concern us at the present day are of 
geographical interest, and the daily newspaper acquires a 
fuller and fresher charm when read in this light. Even 
to know where the places one reads of are situated, what 
is their climate, and how they are peopled, is something 
useful in itself. Without a knowledge of Geograph)^ 
progress and civilization would have been impossible, 
for these are mainly the result of free intercourse 
between the people of different countries. 

3. Divisions of Geography. — Modern Geograph>' 
is divided into two chief branches: (i) Physical Geogra- 
phy ; and (2) Political Geography. The former deals 
with the various natural features of the Earth’s surface, 
such as its size and shape, its rivers and mountains, its 
soil and climate. The latter treats of the artificial divi- 
sion of the Earth’s surface into different countries, their 
extent and population, their government, their products 
and industries, their trade and commerce. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Physical Geography treats of the outward phenomena 
of the Earth, such as the division of its surface into land 
and vvater, the formation of the Earth’s crust, the Ocean 
and the Atmosphere and their various movements, the 
distribution of plant and animal life upon the Earth’s 
surface, and all those forces that tend to change 
Earth’s surface and to make it what it is. But the 
Earth is not all. It is only one of many heavenly bodies 
that occupy space, and bears definite relations 
those other heavenly bodies, the chief of which are the 
Sun and the Moon. In studying Physical Geography, 
therefore, it is essential to know that this earthly Earth 
of ours is really a heavenly body, bearing close relations 
with the Sun, the Moon, and the Stars, which'we 
ledge to be heavenly bodies. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE EARTH IN RELATION TO THE HEAVENLY 
BODIES. 


I. The Solar System. — The Earth is a heavenly 
body moving round the Sun along a fixed path, which 
called its orbit. It it net an isolated body, but forms 
part of a group of heavenly bodies, collectively called 

the Solar System, the members of which are united in 
one beautiful and harmonious whole by the force of 
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gravitation.* Of the heavenly bodies that make up the 
Solar System, the Sun, the Moon, and the Earth aie the , 

most importantf f 

2. The Earth’s relation to the Sun.— The Sun, | 

which forms the centre of the Solar System, is i J 4 million 
times the size of the earth, and is 93 million miles distant 
from the earth. 

3. The Earth’s relation to the Moon. — The Moon 

is a planet revolving round the Earth, and is much 
smaller than it, being ^^th of its size. It is 240,000 miles 
distant from the Earth. It has no light of its own, but 
shines with the reflected light of the sun. ■ 

4. Time taken by the Moon’s revolution round the 
Earth.— The time taken by the Moon to go round the 
Earth completely is 27 days, 8 hours ; but a larger time, 
namely, 29 days, is required to bring her twice in succes- 
sion in front of the sun, so as to give us what we call tiie 
“full moon” (or Pi\rnmnhshi). The reason of this is that 
while the Moon is revolving round the Earth, the Earth 

‘ too is moving along its own path.| Hence, in order to 

return to a position exactly opposite the sun, the Moon i 

: ; has to travel a bit longer than one complete revolution 

' of the Earth and the time taken in doing so is 2 gj 4 days, ^ 

f-* « which is the length of one lunar month (or a month 

according to the Hindu tiihi system of calculation). 

* Gravitation is a kind of natural force by which ail bodies t>r 
particles of matter in the universe attract one another. 

“t The eight principal planets of the Solar System are ;-—Mercury, 

Venus, Earth, Mars, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune. 

X The path of a planet (or wandering star) round the sun is 
called an ordit. 



PROOFS OF THE SPHERICAL FORM OF THE EARTH. 


QUESTIONS. 

J. Define Geography. 

ledge importance of Geography as a branch of know 

3 - Into how many parts may Geography be divided ? Name 
them and define them. 

4. What is the Solar System ? 

S- What relation does the Earth bear to the Sun? 

6. What kind of heavenly body is the Moon ? What is its size 
and distance from the Earth ? 

7. How is it that a lunar month is longer than the time of one 
complete revolution of the Moon? 

8. What is meant by the Earth’s ? 


CHAPTER ir. 

SHAPE OF THE EARTH. 

The Earth is, in shape, like a round ball flattened at 
the top and bottom. It is not a flat disc as was errone« 
ously believed in former times. 

Proofs of the spherical form of the Earth. 

(1) A larger portion ofthe Earth’s surface is visible 
from a height than from a plain. 

(2) As a ship nears the coast, the tops of mountains 
become visible first, and lower grounds afterwards. 

(3) As a ship sails away from harbour, the spectator 
na the coast loses sight of the low hull first, and then 
the tall masts. Similarly in the case of a ship coming 
into harbour, the spectator catches sight of the masts 
first, and then, the hull. Now, if the Earth were flat, 
the big hull would be visible longer and sooner than the 
slender masts. Hence it is the curved surface of the 
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Earth which obstructs our view, as will be seen from 
the following diagram : — 


Fig. L 

Diagram 'to illustrate the spherical form of the Earth. 



(4) The shadow which the Earth casts on the moon, 
during an eclipse, is always circular, thus showing that 
the Earth Is spherical in form. 


(5) The horizon at sea or on a level plain is always 
circular.. 

(6) By sailing constantly in one direction, whether 
due east or due west, we shall return to the place from 
which we started. This has actually been found to be 
the case by many navigators, and proves that the Earth 
is round. 

(7) The fact that it is day at some parts of the Earth 
when it is night at other parts, proves that the Earth is 
'round, for if the Earth were flat the Sun would have 
lighted all parts of its surface' at 'one and the same time. 

(8) In cutting' for a canal, or constructing a railway 
line, it is found that allowance must be made for a dip 
of about 8 inches per mile, in order to attain a uniform 
level, thus showing that 'the Earth's surface is conti- 
nually curving away. 

But even after all these proofs it seems very hard to imagine 
how an irregular surface, full of high mountains and deep valleys, 
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DEFINITIONS OF GEOGRAPHICAL TERMS, 

can form part of a regular curve. The explanation is that the earth 
is so vast in size that even the highest mountains are, in com- 
parison, merely like little grains on its surface. 

Definitions of Geographical Terms. 

(1 ) The Axis is an imaginary line drawn through the 
centre of the Earth, about which the Earth rotates. 

(2) The Poles are the two extremities of the Earth^s 
axis, north and south. 

(3) The Equator is an imaginary great circle drawn 
round the Earth, exactly midway between the poles. 

(4) A Meridian is a great circle which, passing 
through the Poles, cuts the Equator at right angles. 

The Meridian of any place Is a great circle which 
passes through that place, and through the poles, and 
cuts the equator at right angles. 

N. B . — A Meridian {qx ** mid-day line”) is so called because it 
passes through every place which has midday at the same moment, 

(5) The Parallels of Latitude are small circles, 
drawn parallel to the equator, 

(6) The Horizon is a vast circle, seen around us 
where the earth and sky seem to meet 

(7) The Zenith is that point in the heavens which 
is directly over our head. The opposite point, which Is 
directly under our feet, is called the Nadir. 

(8) The opposite side of the Earth from us is called 
our Antipodes, {Qt, ant^^gdinstydXidpodes, feet) bscause 
people walking upon the Earth at that point have their 
feet turned towards ours— so 'that the Zenith at the 
Antipodes is our ;,N^ and our Zenith is their Nadir. 

» 
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QUESTIONS. 

I- What is the exact shape of the Earth, according- to modern 
Geography ? What was the Eanh^s shape formerly believed to be ? 

2. Give as many proofs as you can to show that the Earth is 
spherical in form. Illustrate your statements by means of a dia- 
gram or diagrams. 

3. How can the Earth’s surface, which is full of high moun- 
tains and deep valleys, form part of a regular curve ? Can you 
offer any explanation of this ? 

4. Define — 

Axis, Pole, Equator, Meridian, Parallels, Horizon, Zenith 
and Nadir, the Antipodes. 

5. What is a meridian and why is it so called ? What do 
you understand by the meridian of any place ? 

6. What is the AnUpodes^ and why is it so called ? 


CHAPTER IIL 

DIFFERENCES IN HEAT AND COLD CAUSED BY TOE 
SPHERICAL SHAPE OF THE EARTH, 


I. Why different parts of the Earth have different 
■ degrees of Heat and Cold. — One result of the spherical 
form of the Eiarth is that different parts of its surface 
have different degrees of heat and cold. Tlie Elartifs 
surface being curved, the sun's rays do not strike with 
equal force upon every part of it, as would have been 
the case if it had been a flat plain. Ever};* part would 
then have been equally hot and cold. But as it is, the 
sun's rays fall straight down only upon that-^part of the 
earth which is midway between the two Poles (the Equa- 
tor) ; and it is here, therefore, that the heat is greatest. 
But over those parts where the Earth's surface curves 
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DIFFERENCES IN HEAT AND COLD. 


■ • - :? 

■ 

V'l 

I 

away towards the Poles, the sun’s rays can only fall 
slantingly, and these parts are therefore much cooler. 

Hence we find great varieties of climate in different 
parts of the Earth. 

2. The Five Zones.' — This variation in temperature 
on the Earth’s surface which is due to the spherical form 
of the Earth, has led Geographers to divide the Earth’s 
surface into five climatic Zones ^ as follows : — 

(1) The Torrid Zone, which goes round the centre 
of the globe on both sides of the equator, and is bounded 
by two imaginary lines, the Tropic of Cancer on the 
north, and the Tropic of Capricorn on the south. This 
is the hottest part of the Earth. 

(2) The North Temperate Zone, to the north of 
the Tropic of Cancer. 

(3) The South Temperate Zone, to the south of 
the Tropic of Capricorn. These two Zones enjoy a 
moderate climate, neither very hot nor very cold. 

(4) The North Frigid Zone, stretching from the 
north border of the North Temperate Zone to the North 
Pole. (The line which separates this zone from the 
North Temperate Zone is called the Arctic Circle). 

(S) The South Frigid Zone, stretching from the south 
border of the South Temperate Zone to the South Pole. 

(The line which separates this Zone from the South 
Temperate Zone is called the Antarctic Circle.) These 
two zones are the coldest parts of the Earth’s surface. 

N.B. — The two Frigid Zones ai'e also called the Polar Regions^ 
and these are the coldest parts of the earth ^ 

Parts of the Earth having the same kind of climate are called 
Zones ( = belts) because the}- go round the globe like belts. 
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The Five Zones. 



JZON^ 


I. Why are there differences in heat and cold over different 
parts of the Earth’s surface? Explain this fully. 

2« How are differences in temperature produced by the cur* 
vatiire of the Earth’s surface ? 

3. Which is the hottest, and which the coldest, part of the 
Earth’s surface ? 

4. Into how many parts has the globe been divided according to 
climate ? Name them and point out the extent of each. 

5. Why are the climatic divisions of the Earth’s surface called 
Zmes 

6. What are the AfcHc and the Antarctic Circles ^ 

7. What are the Trcpic of Ca^icer and the Tropic of Capricorn ? 

3. What part of the Earth is called the Polar Reji^ions ? 


CHAPTER IV. 

MOTIONS OF THE EARTH AND THEIR EFFECTS. 

The Earth performs two important movements : (i) a 
spinning (daily) motion upon its own axis, called 7^ota- 
tion ; and ( 2 ) a circular (yearly) motion round the Sun, 
called revolution. Both these movements are going on 
together constantly. 


MOTIONS OF THE EARTH, 


n 


I—The Earth*s Diurnal motion,,: Rotation. 

The Earth's diurnal or day-to-day motion round its 
own axis, is called rotation, 

X. Time taken in Rotation.— The time taken in 
rotation is 24 hours, /. one full day. Hence rotation 
is also called the diurnal (daily) motion of the Earth. 

2. Speed of Rotation. — The. speed of the Earth’s 
rotation varies at different parts, being nil at the Poles, 
and greatest at the equator, where it is'about 1000 miles 
an hour. 

3. Direction of Rotation. — The direction of the 
Earth's rotation is from west to east. Hence we on earth 
feel that the sun is moving in the opposite direction — 
from east to west. The fact is that the sun does not 
move at all, but it seems to us to be moving, in the same 
way as when travelling in a railway train the telegraph 
posts and trees appear to be quickly moving in the 
opposite direction. 

4. Result of Rotation : Succession of Day and 
Night. — The effect of the Earth's rotation is the succes- 
sion of day and night. Since the Earth is a globe, the 
sun can shine on only one-half of it at one time j and 
so half the globe is in darkness while the other half is 
in light. As the earth turns round on its axis, every part 
of its surface is successively brought before the sun, and, 
after a time, removed from it. When our side of the earth 
is facing the sun, we call it Daj/, and when it is away from 
the sun, we call it Night, 

The phenomenon of the succession of Day and Night can be 
easily iikistrated by means of an ordinary schoohglobe and a lamp. 

II^_Xhe Earth's Annual Motion : Revolution. 

The Earth’s annual motion round the sun is called 
revolution. 
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X. Time taken in Revolution, — The time taken by 
the Earth to perform one complete revolution round the 
sun along its fixed path (or orbit) is 36 sj{ days, le., one 
whole year, 

N, B — Xs it is not convenient to count the it is left oiit^ and 
a year is made to consist of 365 days. But every four years, an 
additional day (February 29th) is put in, to make up for the four 
quarters thus left out of account The year with the extra day is 
called a Lmp Year (dr Maia-mds,) 

2. Proof of the Earth’s Revolution.— The Earth’s 
revolution round the sun is proved by the fact that we 
see different stars overhead at night at one time of year 
from what we see at another. The stars are fixed, it 
is the Earth that is moving. 

3. Result of Revolution: Change of Seasons.— 
The Earth’s revolution round the sun causes the change 
of seasons known as summer, winter, spring, and autumn. 
To understand this, we must first learn that the earth’s 
axis is not perpendicular to the plane of its orbit, but 

lightly bent, so as to make an acute angle. This incli- 
nation or bend is, however, ahvays in the same direction. 
The North Pole and the South Pole are thus sometimes 
inclined tozmrds the sun, and sometimes azaoj^ front it. 
When the North Pole points towards the sun, the north- 
ern hemisphere gets more heat than the southern, and 
the result is that there is summer in the northern half of 
the world, and winter in the southern. Similarly, when 
the South Pole points towards the sun, the southern 
hemisphere gets more heat than the northern, aiid the 
result is that there is summer in the southern half of the 
world, and winter in the northern. Between these two 
positions occur spring and autumn. 
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Diagram to i]:.i,ti§TRATE xai Seasons. 


Murt^i 20 


4. The two Equinoxes.— The position of the Earth’ s 
axis with regard to the sun changes gradually all the year 
round, during the revolution of the Earth round the sun. 
Twice every year, the position of the axis is such that 
both the northern and southern hemispheres receive 
equal quantities of heat from the sun, and day and night 
are of equal length all over the world. These occasion.s 
are called the Equinoxes*, one of which occurs in sprin<T 
on ilarch 20th, and is called the Vernal Equinox • the 
other occurs in autumn on September 22nd, and is called 
the Autumnal Equinox. 

5. Midsummer and Midwinter. —After ther Vernal 
Equinox, the northern hemisphere begins to receive more 
heat, and the days in that part of the world gradually 
grow longer, until about June 21st they are longest. 
»The word ‘ Equinox ' is derived from egut, equal, and mx, night. 
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The period round June 3ist is therefore called Midsum- 
mer. From that date, the days begin to grow shorter, 
until at autumnal equinox days and nights are of equal 
length again. Alter that, the nights grow longer than 
the days, till about the 23rd of December, days are 
shortest and nights longest. The_ period round Decem- 
ber 23rd is therefore called Midwinter. 



In the southern hemisphere the reverse of this process 
CToes on so that midsummer falls in December and mid- 
winter in June. 

6 The two Solstices.— -The changes in the length 
of day and night, that go on during the year, correspond 
with certain apparent movements of the sun. During 
the first half of the year (January to June), the sun 
ascends higher in the sky every day. At the vernal 
equinox he is highest at noon over the equator. On 
midsummer day, he shines directly over the Tropic of 
Cancer. Here he seems to stay for a few days, and 
hence this time of the year is called the Summer Sols- 
tice • The sun then begins to descend in the sky, till 
at the autumnal equinox he is again over the equator. 
On midwinter day, he shines directly over the Tropic of 
Caoricorn. Here he again seems to stay for a few days, 
and so this time of the year is called the Winter Sols- 
tice- 

In the southern hemisphere the reverse of this process 
eoes on • the summer solstice occurring when the sun 
shines on the Tropic of Capricorn, and the winter 
solstice, when he is on the Tropic of Cancer. 

The principal facts connected with the change of 
seasons are clearly shpwn in the three tables that 

follow : 


*The word Solstue is derived from Lat* the sun, and sto^l 
stand. 



MOTIONS o: 


EARTH 




QUESTIONS^ 

1 What two movements does the Earth perform ? What is the 
effect of each ? 

2. Distinguish between the Rotation and Revolution of the 

Earth. 

3. Explain the phenomenon of the succession of day and night* 

4. Why do we feel the sun to be moving from east to west, if 

It is the earth that is moving ? 

5. What is the time occupied (a) by a complete rotation, and 

(< 5 ) a complete revolution ? 

6. Where is the speed of the rotation greatest ? Where least ? 

7. What is a Leap Year ? How is it caused ? 

8. How would you prove the Earth's revolution round the sun r 

9. Explain the phenomena of the seasons. 

10. Why is it summer in the northern hemisphere when it ' 
winter in the southern ? 

What are the Equinoxes ? When do they occur, and why ? 
Why are summer days long and winter days short ? 
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III— Position of the Sm 


Name of Season. 


Position of the Sun. 


Quarter of the Globe. 


(i) Motion towards the North, 


Vernal Equinox 
(March 20.) 

Midsummer day 
(June 21 .} 


Autumnal Equi- 
nox (Septem- 
ber 22 ) 

Midwinter day 
(December 23.) 


In the Zenith 


Vertical 


.. I On the equator. 


... I Tropic of Cancer ; [Here:, 
: comes the summer sois- 

I tice.] 

(2) Motion toimrds the Souths 
In the Zenith 


Vertical 


On the equator 


Tropic of Capricorn [Here 
comes the winter solstice 
for the northern hemis- 
phere.] 


the earth’s StTRFACE. 

ij. On what dates do midsummer and midwinter fall in the 
northern hemisphere ? And why ? 

14- What are the Solstices ? When do they occur, and how 
Why are they so called ? 

15. Describe the various positions of the sun during the 
different seasons of the year and over the different parts of 
the earth. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE EARTH’S SURFACE. 

The Earth’.s surface consi.sts partly of land and partly 
of water, the latter covering by far the greater area. 

I . Formation of the Earth’s surface.— Wise men 
tell us that ages ago the earth was a flaming body like 
the sun. In course of time the upper surface gradually 
cooled down and became firm enough for a man to 
live on. But the interior still retains its former intense 
heat. The earth’s surface is now generally composed of 
rock, of which there are various kinds. 

2. Kinds of rock.—Rocks are divided into two 
principal classes : 

( 1) Stratified Rocks, or those that are arranged in 
strata or layers. These are also called Sedimentary or 
Aqueous, according as they are believed to have been 
formed from rock deposit.s, or by the action of water. 
Such rocks compose the greater part of the Earth’s 
surface and sometimes contain remains of plants and 
animals (called and hence are of great value in 
the study of the earliest history of the earth. 

(2) Unstratified Rocks, or those that are found in 
loose disarranged masses. These are also called Igneous, 
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having been formed by the agency of fire at a time 
when the earth’s surface was still very hot. 

3. Forces changing the Earth’s surface- The 

Earth’s surface is undergoing constant change throughi 
the effect of various forces, internal and external 

(1) Internal forces.— The Internal forces are 

(rt) Sinking or rising of portions of the earth’s 
surface ; — e. g., the shores of Sweden near 
kockholm have risen lately, and several parts 
of the coast of England are sinking. 

(/;) Earthquakes, which are probably due to (i) the 
breaking of rocks in the interior of the earth 
during the process of cooling ; (ii) explosions 
caused by sea water entering the heated 
interior of the earth ; (iii) falling in of hollows 
in the interior of the earth. 

(f) Volcanoes, or mountains giving out liquid fire 
from an opening near their top. 

(2) External forces.— The external forces are 

{a) Winds, which break up rocks to pieces and 
thus help to form soil ; 

(р) Rain, which loosens the soil and washes awav- 

mud which deposits in the form of silt ; 

(с) Rivers, which cut their own channels and 

with the materials they carry down form 
fertile tracts called alluvial plains. They 
also sometimes form tracts of new land at 
their mouth by depositing silt, such a tract 
being called a delta ; 
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(.d) Frost, which turns the water collected in 
hollows into ice ; 

{e) The sea, which dashes against rocks and 
breaks them into pebbles or grinds them 
into sand. 

4. Definition of Land Terms-{r) A continent is 

a vast contimims mass of land entirely surrounded bv 
sea ; e, Asia, Europe. ^ 

A Country is a particular part of a continent • ^ 

India, France. ’ 

(2) An Island is a tract of land surrounded bv 
water ; e.g., England, Ceylon. 

A small island in the sea is called an Islet. 

A small island in a river is called an Eyot. 

Islands lying near each other are called a Groun of 
Islands ; the Hebrides, tvest of Scotland. When the 
islands are very numerous, they are collectively called 
an Archipelago ; e.g., the East Indian Arhipelago, 

(3) A Peninsula is a mass of land almost surrounded 
by water ; eg., India, Italy. 

(4) An Isthmus is a narrow strip of land connectin<T 
two larger portions of land ; the Isthmus ofPanamI 

(5) A Cape is a point of land jutting into the sea • 

Cape Comorin. . ' 

iV. 5 -A cape is also called ^ kcad, a foreland, a naea, e.t>oint 
^forFs precipitous capes are called promon- 

(6) A Mountain is a heaped-up mass of the earth’s 
surface which rises above the neighbouring land to I 

great-height* ^ ^ 
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When the land rises to a moderate height it is called 

a Hill 

When mountains extend for a considerable length 
in one direction, and have the same base, they form a 
Chain or Range ; the Himalayas, the Satpuras. 

A Volcano is a mountain sending forth smoke, 
flame, ashes, &c., from its mouth, which is called the 
Crater ; Vesuvius, in Italy. 

(7) A Pass or Defile is a gap between two moun- 
tains ; the Khyber Pass. 

(8) A Glacier is a huge mass of ice formed on the 
side of a mountain or in a deep elevated valley.; e.g,, 
the Ganges Glacier on the Himalayas. 

(9) An Avalanche is a huge mass of snow running 
down the side of a mountain. 

(10) A Plateau or Tableland is a large tract of level 
land much higher than the seadeve! ; e,g,, the tableland 
of the Deccan. 

(n) A Plain is a level tract of land, without eleva- 
tions or depressions ; the great Gangetic Plain, the 
Doab. 

(12) A Desert is a large tract of rainless, treeless land, 
incapable of producing food for man and beast ; 
the desert of Sahara, in Africa. An Oasis is a green 
spot in the midst of a desert. 

S* Divisions of the Earth’s surface* — The Earth’s 
surface is divided into six great continents— 

Asia, Europe, Africa, North America, South Ame- 
rica, and Australasia. 
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'QUESTIONS. 

1. What IS the scientific account of the formation of the 
earth’s surface ? Has the earth’s surface always remained as it is at 
present ? 

2. What is the earth’s surface generally composed of ? 

3. Name the various kinds of rocks and define each of them. 

4 Classify and enumerate the various forces tending to change 
the earth’s surface. 

5. What do you understand by ‘alluvial’ plains ? Are there any 
such plains in India ? 

^ 6. Define— Archipelago, Isthmus, Promontory, Glacier, Ava~ 

^ lanche, Oasis, Plateau, Volcano. 

7. Give the names of the chief divisions of the Earth’s surface. 
By what geographical term are these chief divisions called ? 

CHAPTER VI. 

THE OCEAN. 

Until very recently we knew nothing of the sea, its 
depth, its motions, the nature of its bottom, &c. The 
depth of the sea is now ascertained by means of an 
instrument called a sotinding-line^ and its bottom exa- 
^ mined by means of what is called a dredge, 

I. Extent of the Sea Surface. — The word ocean 
includes the entire body of water surrounding the globe. 
The water surface of the earth is nearly three times the 
land surface, and lies chiefly in the southern hemisphere. 
Taking the earth’s total surface as measuring 197 million 
square miles, the water surface occupies a total area of 
134 million square miles. 


2. Depth of the Sea.— The depth of the sea varies' 
in various places. The greatest depth that has been 
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measured is 31,000 feet This is greater than the height 
of the loftiest mountain. The average depth is, however, 
only 12,000 feet, for the sea is much shallower in mariy 
places. 

3. The Sea Level — The whole of the water surface 
of the earth forms a true natural levels forming the limit 
according to which all elevations of land and depths of 
the sea are measured. The ‘‘ sea level ” forms the basis 
of calculation in all measurements of height and depth. 

4. The Saltness of the Sea.— The water of the sea 
is always salt, so that it is impossible to drink it. The 
saltness is explained in various ways : 

(1) Some say that there are vast beds of salt at the 
bottom of the sea ; 

(2) others say that salt is carried to the sea by rivers, 
which acquire it in the course of their formation. 

The saltness of the sea is, however, very useful. It 
preservi^s its water |rora corruption, and, by increasing 
its density, renders it suitable for supporting various forms 
of life, and for the floating of large ships upon its surface. 

3:.'.:'lJses of the Sea..— The: 'sea- .is Misefu!.- to man In,:, 
various ways : — 

(i) it contributes largely to health, by its softening 
influence upon climate ; 

(3) it forms a barrier against foreign invasion ; 

(3) it forms a medium of communication between 
brent countries ; 

(4) it forms the great source of i'ainfall, which is so 
lispensable to the support of animal and vegetable life. 
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THE FIVE OCEANS. 

6 . Divisions of the Sea. — The sea is naturally one, 
but for purposes of reference it is divided into five large 
parts, called oceans, and named the Pacific, the Atlantic, 
the Indian, the Arctic, and the Antarctic, Oceans. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. How have we conse to possess our knowledge of the sea and 
the condition of its bottom ? 

2. What is understood by the term Ocean ? What is the extent 
of the Earth’s water surface, and what is its proportion to the land 
surface ? Can you give the appoximate area of each in square miles ? 

3. What is ih^greaiest^ and what the average, depth of the sea ? 

Why do these figures differ ? 

4. What do you understand by the term Sea Level! 

5. What is a Sounding- line, and what is a Dredge ? 

6. Name the advantages which mankind derive from the sea. 

7. How do you account for the saltness of the sea, and of what 
use is this saltness ? 

8. Name the fve great divisions of the ocean, 

CHAPTER VIL 
THE FIVE OCEANS. 

- . I. The Pacific Ocean. — This ocean is called the 
Pacific ( = peaceful), because it seldom witnesses storms. 

Its area is 68 millions of square miles, or one-third of the 
entire surface of the globe. It extends from the Arctic 
to the Antarctic circle, north and south, and from Asia 
and Australia to America, west and east. It is divided • 

into the North and South Pacific Oceans b}^ the equator, f 

The greatest deptk in the Pacific has been found to be 
27,930 feet. The distinguishing features of the Pacific j 

Ocean are : — ^ I' 
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(1) its hzys or inlets are not very deep; 

(2) no large rivers, except those of China, fall into it; 

(3) it has a very large number of archipelagoes. 

The chief inland seas connected with the Pacific are:— the 
China Sea, the Yellow Sea, the Sea of Japan, the Sea of Okhotsk, 
and Behring Sea, — on the east : and the Gulf of Calitornia on the 
west. 

2. The Atlantic Ocean.— This ocean is named after 
Mount Atlas, in north-west Africa, In extent it is about 
33 million square miles, and in average depth about 
13,200 feet. It lies between America on the west, Europe 
and Africa on the east, and the Arctic and Antarctic 
circles on the north and south. It is divided into the 
North and South Atlantic by the equator. The dis- 
tinguishing features of the Atlantic Ocean are : — 

(1) it is comparatively narrow ; 

(2) it has few islands ; 

(3) its coast-line is of enormous length. 

The chief inland seas connected with the Atlantic are : — the 
Baltic, and the Mediterranean, on the east ; and the Carribean Sea, 
the Gulf of Mexico, the Gulf of St* Lawrence and Hudson Bay, ou 
the west. 

3. The Indian Ocean. — This ocean is named after 
India whose shores it washes. Its extent is from 20 to 
28 million square miles. It lies between Persia and 
India on the north, the Antarctic Circle on the south, 
Australia on the east, and Africa and the Atlantic Ocean 
on the west. The average depth is about 9,800 feet. 
The distinguishing feature of the Indian Ocean is that its 
waters are very hot and hence constitute the great sout'ce 
of rainfall for India. 
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The inland seas connected with the Indian Ocean are the Bay 
of Bengal, the Arabian Sea, the Persian Gulf, and the Red Sea. 

4. The Arctic Ocean. — This ocean is named after 
the Arctic circle which forms its southern boundary. 
It lies between the Arctic Circle and the North Pole, 
and is about 4 million square miles in extent. It is con- 
nected with the Atlantic by a broad passage between 
Norway and Greenland, and with the Pacific b)’ the 
Behring Strait. 

The inland seas connected with the Arctic Ocean are 
White Sea, the Kara Sea, and the Gulf of Obi. 

> Ocean.— This;-. ocean:/', ;'is z ^'^'iiamed.,': 
after the Antarctic circle which forms its northern boun- 
dary. It is about 8 million square miles in extent. 

This ocean has yet remained inaccessible owing to its huge and 
numerous icebergs and to the tempestuous and freezing winds 
which blow over it. 

JStote — The last two oceans are practically useless for navigation. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Name the five great oceans of the Earth, giving the approxi- 
mate extent of each. 

2. Account for the names given to each of the five great oceans. 

3. Name the chief inland seas connected with the Pacific 
Oceni. 

4. Give the boundaries of the Indian Ocean, and name the 
inland seas connected with it. 

5. Name the chief inland seas connected with the Arctic and 
Antarctic Oceans. 

6. Why is the Antarctic Ocean so little known to modern 

,'geography'?'::>; 
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7. Give the chief distinguishing features of the Pacific, the 
Atiantic, and the Indian Oceans. 


CHAPTER VIIL 


MOTIONS OF THE SEA. 


The sea has three distinct motions — (i) waves, (2) 
tides, and (3) currents. 

L ^WAVES, 


1. How waves are caused. — The waters of the sea 
are never perfectly still, so that the surface is at no time 
quite smooth, because the wind is constantly disturbing 
the level and gathering up the waters into waves. These 
waves appear to be moving towards the shore, but in 
reality the)* do not : they have only an up-and-down 
movement When the wind is strong, the waves are 
very large and powerful. 

2. Breakers.— Some waves dash against the coast 
with so much force that the)*" break up rocks. Those 
waves that break against the coast in a mass of foam 
(or Surf) are called Breakers, 


-THE TIDES. 


I. Defimtion— The Tides ai*e a regular rise and fall 
of sea water, which for six hours flow towards the shore, 
and for the next six hours gradually retreat from it. The 
ri.sing of the water is called the Flow, and the retreating, 
the Ebbt When the water has reached its 

highest point it is called High Water; when it is at its 
lowest it is called Low Water. 


There is thus high water and low water twice in 


every twenty-four hours. 


2. How Tides are caused. — Tides are caused' by 
the attracting force which the moon exercises upon the 
earth. This force (which is called gravitation) acts most 
powerfully at that part of the earth which is turned to- 
wards the moon ; and as water moves more easily than 
land, the result is that the waters of the sea are drawn 
together by the moon's attraction^ and gathered up into 
a high wave, which sets towards the shore, and is called 
thojiazv tide. This water is drawn away from those parts 
of the earth which are not directly under the moon. 

Fig. 4. 

The Tides. 




Now, on the opposite side of the Earth, the land inter- 
venes between the moon and the sea, and is drawn away 
similarly by the attraction of the moon. The result 
again is that the waters flow together, causing another 
tide exactly opposite to the moon. There are, therefore, 
always two high tides at the same time, in different parts 
of the world. ' As the earth rotates on its axis, these 
high tides flow round it in 'large waves, and thus in 
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every part of the world there will be high and low tide 
twice in every 24 hoars, 

3. Spring Tides and Neap 1 ides — The sun also 
attracts the waters of the sea, but not so powerfully as 
the moon, because it is more distant. When it is in a 
straight line with the moon, it adds its own power to the 
moon's, and the resulting tide is higher than usual. 
Such a tide is called a Sprmg Tide, 

Figs 

Spring Tides. 


On the contrary, when the sun is not in a straight 
line with the moon, it partially counteracts the moon's 
attraction, and the resulting tide is lower than usual. 
Such a tide is called a Neap Tide, 
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Fig 6. 


Neap Tides. 



Now, the moon revolves round the Earth once in 28 
days, during which time it is twice in a straight line 
with the sun — once at full moon, (on Purnainasht) when 
it is exactly opposite to the sun, and again at new moon 
(or Amavas\ when it is between the earth and the sun. 
We have therefore two spring tides in every month, — at 
full moon and at new moon. At half-moon, (about 
both in the Shukla paksha and Krishna paks ha), 
on the other hand, the forces of the moon and sun act 
against each other, and the resulting tides are not so 
high or low as usually. There are therefore two neap 
tides also in every month. 
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Summary. 

Tides are caused by the attraction of the 
tie bun. Ihere are two kinds of tides— S 

powerful, 

\^eak. The character of each tide depeip 
position of the Sun. Moon, and Earth, in rela 
another, as reDresenfr=^H »‘n , , 


I" iili moon : Earth between moon and 


moon ; moon at right angles with 
le .Earth and Sun (Shukla Paksha) 

moon ; Do. (Krishna Paksha) 

moon : moon between Eartii and 


III.— CURRENTS 


X. x.'cmurion.— A current 
steady onward flow of sea water 
through the other waters of the oce 
by a strong steady wind and affec 

is called a drzYt 

2. How currents are caused 
caused by the evaporation of wate 
regions, and as water finds its 
watei s of the polar regions flow tc 
fill up the gap caused by the eva: 
ing a current 


niay be defined as a 
in E; certain, tlirection, 

an. A current, caused 
tiny only the surface, 
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3- The Gulf Stream* — The best example of a sea 
current is the Gulf Stream, which is a current of warm 
water issuing out of the Gulf of Mexico, and, crossing 
the Atlantic, washes the shores of western Europe. It 
greatly modifies the climate of eastern America and 
western Europe, (including the British Isles) which 
otherwise would be much colder than it now is. 

4. Definitions of Water Terms. — (i) A sea is a' 
branch of the ocean more or less enclosed by land ; e.g., 
the Arabian Sea. 

(2) A Gulf is a wide space of sea penetrating far 
into land ; e.g,, the Persian Gulf. 

^ A Bay is a bend or hollow in the line of coast ; 

e.g,, the Bay of Bengal. 

(3) A Strait is a narrow neck of water joining two 
seas ; 6^^.. Palk’s Strait. 

A Channel is a long and wide strait ; e.g., the 
English Channel. 

(4) A Lake is a mass of water contained in some 
natural hollow of the earth ; e,g., Sambhar Lake. 

(5) A River is a large stream of fresh water run- 
ning from the land towards a sea or lake ; e, g., the 
Ganges. 

A Tributary or Affluent is a small river flowing 
into a larger one ; e. the Gumti which flows into the 
Ganges. 

The Source of a river is the place from which 
it takes its rise. Its channel or Bed is the low hollow in 
which its waters flow. 
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Its course is the direction in ivhich it flows. 


A river’s banks are called ris^hf nr 
■ng as tl«y lie o„ the right hand or thf le?t 
Who may be supposed to be rowin<r from rhl ^ 
wards the mouth of a river. ** source to- 

The Bastfi of a river is the tract nf i , j 
earn Side of it, which is drained by it a„d itf, ■ . 

and from which it draws its supply of '"tMaries, 

(6) The low flat land formerl nf <-io 
brought down by a rive;, where it dilrdrs^nto'"^ '^"1 
branches near its mouth, is called a Delta 

riiis land is called a delta from it*; cin-t ^ i 
delta, the fourth letter of the Greek alphabet >'esemblance to 

{7) A Canal is an artifical- watf^rmc. ■ ■ • * 

sea.s; e.g., the Suez Canal ioininfr thn 
and the Red Sea. ’ Mediterranean 


questions. 


t. How are waves caused in the ses -in,! , 
from breakers ? ‘ ’ ‘'lo 'vaves differ 

2 . &plain the phenomena of the tides and ati- 

Spring Tides and iVeap Tides. Illustrate vom L ’ between 

diagrams. “usiiate youi remarks by means of 

3. Define the terms ‘ Ebb' and ‘ Flow ’ -ind • w , 

Low water.- How often do we have them in a day 
evei-y =1 honrs i, 

moon, {3)'nt hSlS ,1'?' the' jfaS i’ Ti mw 
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6, Illustrate by means of a diagram the position of the sun 
moon, and earth when there is a spring tide and a neap tide. 

7. How are currents in the sea caused ? 

of Eurol^iT* o" climate 

9- Define the following terras, giving an example of each :~ 
Gulf, Strait, Affluent, Deita, Canal. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE ATMOSPHERE. 

1. Definition.— The atmosphere is that entire mass 
of air which surrounds the earth and moves with it. 

2. Existence of Air how proved.— We do not see 

the air, but can infer its existence from the followin'-- cir- 
cumstances : — 

(1) by swinging our arms quickly backwards and 

forwards, . ^ ^ 

(2) by moving a fan in front of our face, 

(3) by the movement of air which causes a wind, 

(4) by the changes of heat and cold. 

3. The Nature of Air.— (i) It is /uid, i e., it flows 
freely and easily from one place to another, so that if air 
is drawn up from one spot, more air will flow in to take 

its place. 

(2) It is very clastic^ it is easily expanded by 
heat and contracted by cold. In an expanded form it is 
said to be rarefied ; in its contracted form it is said to be 
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4 . The component parts of Air— Air is made of 
the following elements : — 

(1) Oxfgen, of which there are about 23 per cent. 

(2) Nitiogen, of which there are about 76 per cent.; 

(3) Carbonic Acid Gas, of which there is a small 
mixture ; 

(4) Watery vapour, which also exists in a small 
amount in all air. 

Oxygen supports animal life. Nitrogen is destructive 
to animals, but supports plant life. Carbonic acid gas 
is the chief support of plants, but poisonous to animals 
in large quantity. Watery vapour is the source of 
clouds and rain and very necessary to both animal and 
plant life. 

5. Pressure of the Air. — The air surrounds the 
earth up to a height of 45 miles, and in a rarefied form, 
exists up to about 200 miles above the earth’s surface. 
Tliis mass of air causes a pressure of about 1 5 lbs. on 
every square inch of surface. But on high ground this 
pressure is less, for the air becomes thinner and thinner 
as we go up. 

6. Construction and Use of a Barometer.-— There 
is an instrument called a Barometer to measure the 
pressure of the atmosphere. It is made of a glass tube 
about three feet long, filled with mercury and closed at 
one end. The open end is placed in a cup of mercurj', 
so that no air can get into the tube, but so that the 
mercury is free to run out into the cup. It will be seen 
that the whole mercury does not run out into the cup, 
but some 30 inches of length will remain. This 30 inches 
represents the normal pressure of the atmosphere. If 
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storm, for It indicates a void in the atmosphere which 

must be filled by air rushing in from some other parts. 

7. Temperature of the Air.-The air is capable of 
great varieties of heat and cold. It derives hs heat 
partly from Je sun’s rays directly, but mostly from 
contact with the earth, which absorbs the sun’s heat more 
rapidly amd more laigely than the air, to which it imparts 
Its heat by a process called radiation. The air also radi- 
ates heat more slowly than the earth, so that it retains 
some part of the heat given off by the earth, and pre- 
vents It from getting too cold after the sun has set. ’ 

Dry air absorbs more heat than moist air : and hence 
in damp weather it is not so cold at night as in drv 
weather. Clouds also help to check radiation. ^ 


questions. 

1 . What do you understand by the term atmosphere ? 

2. How may we prove the existence of air ? 

3 . Name the component parts of air, and state the proportion 
m which each exists. Of what use are these component parts^ever- 

4 . What is meant by air being fluid and elastic ? 

3 Explain what is meant by the pressure of the air. 

6. Describe the construction and uses of a Barometer. 

7 . What does a fall of the barometer signify ? 

8 What is meant by the normal pressure of the atmosphere ? 

9. Define radiation, and explain why cloudv nio’hro a™ 
cold as nights in dry weather. ^ 

JO. How does the air become hot and cold ? 
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CHAPTER X 
WINDS. 

1. Definition*'— Air in motion is called wind, 

2. How winds are caused. — The earth's surface 
being curved^ different parts of it are heated in different 
degrees by the sun's rays. The heated earth 
imparts its heat to the air and causes it to expand. 
In this expanded form it grows lighter and rises up 
higher, and the gap thus caused is filled by currents of 
air flowing in from the nearest regions. These currents 
of air are called winds. 

3. Kinds of Wind* — Winds may be divided into two 
chief classes — (i) Permanent winds ^ or those that blow 
regularly and steadily in one direction all the year round, 

the Trade Winds, the Anti-Trade Winds, and the 
Polar Winds ; (2) Periodic winds, which blow in one 
direction at one period of the year, and in another at 
another, e. g.. Land and Sea Breezes, and the Monsoons, 
Besides these chief classes, there are (3) Local winds, 
such as the Sirocco of Sicily, the Solano of Spain, the 
Khamsin of Egypt, the Simoom of Arabia, and the 
Mistral of Southern France. (4) A fourth class of„ 
winds are storms, cyclones, tornadoes, hurricanes, and 
typhoons. 

3. The Trade ‘Winds.— The Trade Winds* are 
permanent winds which blow in the tropical regions 
north and south of the Equator. They are caused by 
the intense heat of the equatorial regions, which causes 

® The Trade Winds are so called because they blow steadily m 
the same track— ‘ trade ’ having once had the meaning of * track ‘ 
or ‘ course.’ Some geographers derive the name from the fact that 
these winds are very favourable to trade or commerce. 
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the air just above them to rise upward and to be replaced 
from places north and south of the 
SnvSt'; J rotabonof the earth from west to east 
nverts the northerly current into a north-easterly one, 
and the southerly current into a south-westerly one. 

4- The Anti-Trade Winds. — These are winds 
blowing over the equatorial regions towards the Poles. 
But they cannot blow far in this direction, and being 
soon cooled, descend again to earth, 

, Polar Winds. — -These are intensely cold 

winds that blow regularly from the north-east in the 
Arctic regions, and from the south-west in the Antarctic. 

6. Land and Sea Breezes.— These are periodic 
prevailing near the seashore. They are caused 
in the following way :_During the day the land gets 
more heated than the sea, and consequently the air over 
It rises, and a cool wind blows in from the sea to take 
Its place, thus causing a Sea Breeze. At night this ■ 
process is reversed : the sea is warmer, because it does 
not radiate its heat so quickly, and the air over it rises, 
and a cool wind blows from the land to take its place, 
thus causing a Land Breeze. 

• j’ Monsoons. — The Monsoons* are periodic 

winds that blow over the Indian Ocean from April to. 
October in a south-westerly direction, and from October 
to April in a north-easterly direction. 

(a) Cause of the Monsoons.— During the summer - 
months the air in Northern India gets heated and rises - 
up into the atmosphere, and cooler curr ents from the 

’ stlloa^ ' Monsoon ’ is drived from the Ar^' word Mausini , . 
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ocean Slow towards India. As these winds blow over 
thousands of miles of sea, they are laden with moisture 
and produce rain. 

' (i) The Two Monsoons : Summer and Win- 
ter. — There are two Monsoons that blow in India : (i) 
the Summer Monsoon, blowing from April to October ; 
(2) the Winter Monsoon, blowing from October to 
April. 

(1) The Summer Monsoon has two branches, one 
proceeding from the Arabian Sea, the other from the 
Bay of Bengal, The Arabian Sea branch first strikes 
the Western Ghats, and as these are much cooler than 
the sea, the moisture in the wind is rapidly condensed, 
and falls in torrents of rain. It then passes over these 
mountains, and gives some rain to the Deccan, 

The Bay of Bengal branch first strikes the Burma 
mountains where, like the Western Ghats, and for the 
same cause, the rainfall is very heavy. Another part of 
the same branch strikes the Ganges delta, and the Garo, 
Khasia, and Jainti Hills, where the rainfall is heaviest 
of all — Cherapimji (a town on the Khasia Hills) averag- 
ing 500 inches in the year. Beyond this, the Monsoon 
is checked by the Himalayas. One current goes up the 
Brahmaputra valley, and the other is turned by the 
Himalayas and passes up the Ganges Valley. 

(2) The Winter Monsoon commences in October. 
By the end of September, the Summer monsoon has 
raised the pressure of the. atmosphere In . Northern ...I ndia , 
and Burma, where the 'moist south-west wind can 
penetrate no longer, and blows therefore over the southern 
part of the peninsula from a north-easterly direction. 
This wind is therefore called the North-East monsoon. 



QUESTIONS., 

1. Define wind, and name the two chief kinds of wind. 

2 . Ho^v are winds caused ? 

3. What are Trade Winds, and why are they so called ? 

4- What are the Anti-trade winds, and the Polar Winds ? 

5- Give a full classification of the different kinds of winds. 

6. What are the Monsoons, and how are they caused ? How is 
the word monsoons derived ? 

Account for the Land and Sea Breezes* 

8. Distinguish between storms and cyclones, and explain how 

mey are caused. ■ ■ 


CHAPTER XI. 

MOISTURE IN THE AIR. 

I . Evaporation and Condensation.— All air contain 
some quantity of watery vapour, that is, moisture. Thi 
quantity varies with the temperature, warm air bein; 
capable of holding more moisture than cold air. Seai 
rivers, lakes, and wet ground are constantly supplyin 
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moisture to the air by a process called Evaporation, by 
which, through the sun’s heat and the effect of wind, 
water is changed into vapour and held invisibly in the air. 
When the air has received as much vapour as it can hold, 
it is said to be saturated. If any more vapour enters it 
at this stage, or if the air is cooled to any extent, this 
extra amount of vapour becomes condensed. Condensation 
is therefore the process by which the vapour in the air 
becomes changed back into water. 

2. Different forms of Condensation.— Condensation 
takes place in different forms, — dew, fog or mi^g, cloud, 
rain, and snow. 

I.-DEW. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

I, What is Dew. — -Dew is water}’ vapour deposited 
at night or in the morning upon the earth in the form of 
tiny particles of water resting on blades of grass, leave.s 
of trees, &c. 

^ 2. How is Dew caused. — When the temperature 
of the ground has been reduced by radiation, so that the 
air in contact with it falls below its point of saturation, 
a portion of the vapour contained in the air becomes 
condensed and takes the form of dew. 

3. Dew-point That point of temperature at which 
the air ceases to retain its moisture, and deposits it in the 
form of dew, is called Dew-point. 

4. Conditions necessary for the formation of Dew. 

Dew can only form at night because it is at night that 
the temperature of the earth is reduced by radiation. 
But on cloudy nights there is little or no dew, because the 
clouds act as a screen and prevent radiation. For the. 
same reason there is usually no dew under a tree or 
under the roof of a shed. , . 
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2, Distribution of Rainfall. — Rain falls -very luieqa- 
ally in different parts of the world. But as a rule rain- 
fall is heavier in warm countries than in cold and temper- 
ate regions, beisause evaporation proceeds there more 
rapidly. For the same reason, rain is most frequent 
in places near the sea ; and where there are mountains 
on the sea-coast, the rainfall is sure to be particularly 
heavy, because the moisture-bearing winds of the ocean 
are rapidly condensed by coming into contact with the 
cold mountain tops. Cherapunji, a town on the Khasia 
Hills in Assam, has the heaviest rainfall in the world. 
The places where rainfall is scanty are — (i) places sur- 
rounded by mountains, which obstruct the clouds ; 
(2) places in the remote interior, which the clouds cannot 
reach without emptying themselves ; (3) places so warm 
and dry that the clouds on reaching them are evapo- 
rated. Thus Egypt, the Sahara Desert, and parts of 
Arabia and Persia are rainless tracts. 

3* Rainfall how measured.— Rainfall is measured 
in inches, and these inches represent the depth at which 
the rain water would stand if it did not flow away, or 
sink into the ground, or evaporate. 

IV. • SNOW AND ICE. 

1. What is snow.— Rain water sometimes freezes 
before falling, and then it is called Snow, When the 
particles of moisture are exposed to an intensely cold 
current of air, they are frozen into small crystals, and 
when many of these collect together, they sometimes 
take beautiful shapes, before descending to the earth in 
the form of Smmflakes, 

2. Difference between Snow and Ice. — Frozen water 
also appears as zee. The difference hetween snoz^ and 
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is that the former is formed up in the sky, the latter is 
formed OH thegtound. In cold countries the surface of 
nyers, lakes, and pools becomes a solid sheet of ice in 
winter. The top alone freezes first, because it is exposed 
to the cold air; below it the water remains in a liquid 
form. ^ But if the .temperature continues below freezing- 
point, ice will go on forming deeper. 

3 - The Snow-line. — On the top of high mountains 
the cold is so great* that snow always falls instead of rain, 
and this snow never melts away completely, so that the 
mountain tops are perpetually clad in snow. The ele- 
vation above which a mountain is always covered with 
snow, is called the Snow-line. The height of the snow- 
line will of course be greater in hot countries than in 
cold; in the Himalayas it is between 16,000 and lo.ooo 
feet. 

4. ^ Avalanche.— Snow sometimes collects so thick on 
the sides of a mountain, that a large mass of it runs down 
its slopes with a thundering noise. Such a mass of snow 
running down the slopes of a mountain, is called an 
Avalanche, 

5. Glacier.— Sometimes the snow collected on the 
tops of mountains flows down into valleys, from which it 
runs in a stream to lower levels. Such a stream is called 
a Glacier, which may be defined as a river of frozen snow 
or ice moving down a valley to lower slopes, where it 
melts and forms a river. These glaciers have sometimes 
long lines of stone and mud, lying along the whole 
length of them; such lines are called Morraines. When 
the slope of a glacier is steep, the ice is often split into 

deep cracks, called Crevasses. 

* The reason of this is that the temperature of the air falls about 
one degree Fahr. for every 300 feet of elevation. 
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6. Iceberg. — Large masses of snow sometimes sepa- 
rate themselves from glaciers and run down into the sea, 
and float on its surface* These are called icel^ergs, which 
sometimes rise several hundred feet above the surface of 
the sea. They are most common in the polar regions. 


QUESTIONS. 

1. Distinguish between Evaporation Condensation. 

2, Name the various forms in which the condensed moisture of 
the air appears. 

3, How do you account for the deposit of dew on plants and 
trees at night? 

4. What do you understand by Deio-point ? By what other 
name is it known ? 

5 Why is it that on cloudy nights there is little or no dew? 

6. What is hoar-frost.^ and how does it diflei* from dew ? 

7. How is fog or mist caused ? Distinguish between fog and 
mist* 

8* How are clouds formed? and how do clouds turn into rain? 

g. What is meant by saying that the rainfall of a place is so 
many inches ? 

10* In what places is rainfall heavy, and in what places scanty ? 

II* What is snow, and what is the difference beuveen snow^ 
and ice ? 

12. Define Snaw-iine. Is the height of the snow-line the same 
in all countries? 

13* What is an avalanche ? 

14. Define a glacier., and state how it is formed. 

1 5* What are morratnes and crevasses 2 

16. What is an iceberg, and %vhere are icebergs most common ? 



1. Definition of • Glimate.’-— By the climate ai a 

place IS meant the prevailing character of its weathers, or 
all those changes of its atmosphere which sensibly affect 
plants and animals. ^ 

2. Causes of variation in Climate.— Different cli- 
mates prevail over different parts of the earth’s 
.surface. I he following circumstances cause differences 
incHraate :— 

(1) difference of latitude ; — the higher the latitude 
the cooler the climate ; 

(2) difference of elevation ;~the higher a place the 
cooler it is ; 

(3) slope or aspect at noon if the slope is towards 
the sun at noon, the climate of a cold country is made 
warmer thereby ; 

(4) proximity to large tracts of land or water 
countries situated near the sea are less subject to 
extremes of heat and cold than others ; 

(5) prevalence of particular winds ; 

(6) presence of ocean-currents near the coast ; 

(7) annual rainfall ; 

(8) direction and relative position of mountain chains; 

(9) the nature of the soil — sandy soil being heated 
and cooled more quickly than marshy soil ; 

( 10) vegetation, which promotes moisture. 
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3. Kinds of CHmate.—Tbere are three main varieties 
of climate ; — 

(1) When the range of temperature prevailing at a 
place is great, the climate of that place is called txtre me. 
As such climates are found in places far away from the 
sea-coast, they are also called aintimntal 

(2) When the range of temperature prevailing at a 
place is small, the climate is called marine or insular. 
Such climates are usually found near the sea, 

(3) Climates having a moderate range of tempera- 
ture are called equable. Such climates are the most 
favourable to health. 


QUESTIONS. 

I* What is meant by the climate of a place ? 

3. Enumerate the circumstances that cause variation in climate* 

3. What kind of climate have the following places replaces in 
high latitude, places on a high elevation above the sea level, and 
countries situated near the sea ? Give reasons in each case. 

4, Name the different kinds of climate, and state which of them 
Is best favourable to health. 

CHAPTER XIIL 

CIRCULATION OF WATER ON THE LAND, 

The waters of seas, rivers and lakes are constantly 
being evaporated, and the vapour thus formed returns to 
the earth in the form of rain or snow. Some of this rain 
water runs into the nearest river or pool ; some of it is 
again evaporated ; and some sinks into the ground. This 
underground water reappears on the surface, or near It, 



^ WELLS, SPRING& 

lakes"°*^^ forms— as wells, as springs, as rivers, and 

gradually sinks into t 
grouna deeper and deeper till it collects at a depth 
several hundred feet below the surface. This und< 
ground water is the chief source of supply for wells 

Lower Bengal) where the rainfall 
abundant wells need not be deep, and water is found 
a depth of some ten or fifteen feet only. But in olac 
where the rainfall is scanty, (such as ink country wt 
be Indus) the wells may be 200 or 300 feet dee^p. 

2. Springs. — The rain water that collects und ’ 
grdund reappears on the surface in the form of sprint 
which are steady streams of water bubbling up th^rouc 

Tck fnSrcli” "■'““S'’ 

('t'i of springs — Springs are of two kinds 

(I) i>urf ace springs, (2) Deep-seated springs. 

.r. ® formed—Surface sprinr 

are caused by the ram water finding its way through^ 
thm layer of porous rock, and then arrested by a cla 
surface, the level of which is lower than that of the su> 
rounding ground, into which the water then flows out as 
spring. Deep-seated springs arecaused by the rain wate 
sinking into the ground through cracks and channel' 

for thousands offset, and then arrested by imperi^foi 

rock, where it collects on. till the accumnlaM wate 
presses up to the surface as a spring. 

fcj How spring w^ter differ from rainwater- 
kain water IS rcri, while spnng water is W, owinjt, 
the mixture of mineral substances, like iron and snJnl, 
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3. Rivers.— The junction of several little streams 
formed from springs, increased by rain water draining' 
into them from the surface of the ground, forms a river. 

The channel or hollow along which a river flows is 
called its Bed. The Banks of a river are the margins 
of land which border upon its channel. 

The Basin or Drainage of a river is the whole 
area of land from which the water drains off into the 
river and its tributaries. 

A Watershed or Waterparting is a ridge of land 
dividing one drainage area from another, i. e., from whose 
sloping sides rivers flow forth in contrary directions. 

A watershed is often a mountain chain, but in a flat countiy 
it may be only a slight undulation in the ground. In travelling 
from Lahore to Delhi the railway crosses the waterpai ting between 
the streams which flow to the Indus, and those which flow to the 
Ganges. But the country appears quite flat. 

When the bed of a river suddenly slopes, so that 
the waters rush onward with increased force and speed 
and without obstruction, a Rapid is formed. 

When a river rushes from a high to a much lower 
level, a Waterfall or Cataract is formed. When the 
quantity of water is small, and the descent also small, 
the fall is called a Cascade. * 

The mud and sand washed down by a river in its 
courk is sometimes thrown up on its bank and forms 
fertile tracts called Alluvial Plains. 

4. Lakes— Lakes are often formed by the waters of 
a river flowing into a hollow surrounded by rising 
ground, where they collect till they again find an outlet 
Lakes may be divided into four classes, according to the 





-Jivenoriij' '”“““■ '>-'= -■> “‘tet b«. 

(3) Za^es of transmission, which boJ-h r«,.-=.' j 

emit rivers;.^., the great 

(4) Lakes which have neither inlets nor outlets f Waca 
denve their waters from rain and from“l*nI™d 

and discharge them bv evannroftm i 
underground channels ; rLe Alh.lL S. 


: ' : questions.: 

J'Jlf"' ™“ '“™ ■*”“ ""togronnd water ntappa,, , 
pli»of”:Lr 'o""'-^«»'">o.h,rt,„w,h.ie„, 

3. On what does the depth of a well depend ? 

thert?”°"' of springs at 

5. How does spring water differ from rain water ? 
:'';6r\;How:are'Hvers;fe 

7. What is understood by the hmin of a river ? What is meant 

h§::-dk ■waUrpartingf'''' . \ ^ 

8, Distinguish between a cataract mdi cascade. 

9:.. What is an plain ^ 

lo, .Hofw are Jai?<g^' usually formed ? 

1 1 Name and define the four classes- of lakes, with examples. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE INTERIOR OF THE EARTH. 

1. Proofs to show that the interior of the Earth is 
hot. — Geologists tell us that the earth was at first a mass 
of molten matter, as hot as the sun now is, and that in 
course of ages the surface has solidified, but that the 
interior is still as hot. This is proved by the three 
following circumstances 

(1) The interior of deep mines is very hot, and the 
deeper the mine the greater the heat. 

(2) There exist springs of boiling water, called 
Gej/sers, such as are found in Iceland, New Zealand, and 
North America. Similar hot .springs are found at Sita- 
kund in Monghyr, at Badrinath, and Jumnotri. 

(3) The molten matter thrown out by volcanoes in 
an eruption is like liquid fire, 

. Volcaiioes.~A volcano is an opening' into the 

interior of the earth, through which steam, fire, molten 
rock, &c., are from time to time, thrown out high up into 
me air« 

Volcanoes are often called “ burning mountains” but 
they are not really, or at least were not originally, moun- 
tains at all, but merely masses of molten matter heaped 
up round the opening in a conical form, looking like a 
hill m general appearance. 

The cup-like opening at the top of a volcano, throuo-h 
which the molten matter is emitted, is called the Crater, 

The steam or other gas, fire, smoke, ashes, and molten 
rock thrown out by a volcano, are called Lava. 



the interior of the earth. ■ 5 1 

“"■"'•"SO- n>ota,„a„„ 

o? ■"“3' be 

e™ptrrdr“::?4:;Lt' ot; u r “ 

eruption now, but mav hp Br> e, 

volcano is one that has never teenTnoSi^o h” 

tion within the memory of man Surh 

have once been active, and may now onl/be Tn a*!!"'' 

bad never b«„ tno^Tot r^e™ JrXV'"a.u? 

eruption and bnriedXder ils ashes XX 

mg towns of undent Ita.y-Pompeii and HeXaZm' 

.beUXr‘rca:XXtfc^r 

srata through the force of the co^tra^ti ^ Che 

cooling of the earth’s crust, or by the TctuaTsf 
portions of the crust Thev arp^i sinking of 

volcanoes, as is showIX X “Var"”? ’ 

shocks frequently accomoanv volpt. • earthquake 
that the .ost beX=tiv7LX,XX‘X™Xr;ed“^ 
volcanic districts. ^ occurred in 

• QUESTIONS. ' 

sarth? What prOTffcS*yf*adducl 

In«rnv..5 aflCiUCe In SUDDOrf nf cl,.. 


? How is it formed ? 
volcanoes as mountains? 
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4. Explain the terms— Lam, Erfspiton, 

5. Classify volcanoes. Are there really any extinct volcanoes ? 

6. What are earthquakes? What reasons can you give to 
show that earthquakes and volcanoes are allied phenomena ? 


CHAPTER XV, 

LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE. 

Geography treats of the earth as a globe, with certain 
imaginary points and linp marked upon its surface. 
These imaginary points and lines are necessary not only 
lor the purpose of fixing accurately the position of places 
on the earth’s surface, but also for the purpose of des- 
cribing correctly the effects of the earth’s annual and 
diurnal motions. 

I.— The Geographical Points. 

The chief of these geographical points are the Poles,, 
and the Four Cardinal points. 

1. The Poles.— The Foies are the eJi^tremities of 
the Earth’s axis, the imaginary line about which the 
earth 'rotates. One of these 'being always turned 
towards the north part of the celestial sphere, is called 
the North Pole ; the other, being always turned towards- 
the south part of the heavens, is called the South Pole, 

2. The Four Cardinal Points.-r-These are the four 
chief points in the horizon : they are called East, West 
North and South, If we stand facing the rising sun, 
our face will be towards the east, our back towards the 
west, our right hand towards the south, and our left 
hand towards the north. These four cardinal points are 
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^ the letters I 
denoted' 
North-Ea§t, which 
east, and this is dene 


InterittfedMte directions 'are 
ndtn&'s, such as 
bdtvireen north and 
V ters N.-E, Similarly S,-E, stands for 
ior south-west, and so on. 

3- The Mariner’s Compass, 
cardinal point we have to 
Manner’s Compass. It 
and on the bottom of it 
marked with the four cardinal 
diate ones. In the centre 
a magnetic needle, which 
being the direction 
in the north. 

Fiif. 77 ^ - 

The Mariner’s Compass. 


•To determine the 
use an instrument called the 

IS a brass box with a glass lid, 
is a round piece of cardboard’ 

1 points and the intettfle- 

is a pin, on which is mounted 

off I, points* north, 

of the PoU iytar, which always aonoaro 


: — The Geographical Lines. 

)f these imaginary lines are the Equator 
and the Parallels of Latitude. ^ 

uator.— The Equator is an imaginary line 
-he earth exactly midwaT? Koi-,™..., 
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Poles. The earth is thus divided into two equal parts,, 
the Northern Hemisphere and the Southern Hemisphere, 
The latitude of places is measured from the Equator, 
north and south; and their longitude is measured on it, 
east and. west*. - 

2. The Meridians. — The Meridians, or lines of longi- 
tude, are great circles passing through the Poles, and 
cutting the Equator at right angles. Each of them 
divides the earth into two halves, the Eastern and West- 
ern Hemispheres. Any point of the earth’s surface may 
have its own meridian. The number of possible meridians 
is thus unlimited, but in practice there are only 24 such 
meridiains usually described upon globes, and they are 
placed at intervals of is*" apart 

3. The Parallels of Latitude — These are small 
circles drawn parallel to the equator. All those places 
which are due east and west of one another are on the 
same parallel But all those places which are situated 
at different distances from the equator, or north and 
south of one another, have different parallels. The 
number of possible parallels is therefore unlimited. But 
as a matter of fact they are drawn on maps and globes 
at intervals of lo"" apart. 


AH circles, great and small, are regardedas made up of 360 
degrees. Every degree is divided into 60 minutes, and every 
minute into 60 seconds. Degrees are indicated by a small siero : 
minutes by a single dash(') and seconds by a double dash The 
half of a circle, or a semi-circle, is 180^’. The fourth part of a circle, 
called a quadrant, is 90^, Since every circle, however great it may 
be, is supposed to be divided into 360°, it follows that the Icngt/^ of 
a degree varies in proportion to the size of the circle. The equato- 
rial circumference of the earth is 25,000 miles ; hence the length of a 
degree at the equator is about 69 miles. 
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of it. J?® ParaUels of Latitude-Four 

definite pdsitions on the globe 

and are known by special names. These are:— ^ 

23^“ north of 

the iqlator which lies 23X“ south of 

North It'es 23^« from the 

Soutf 

„f determine the division 

of the earths surface into five great climatic zones. 

^5- How to determine the Position of a Place— In 

iSr^ place we must state its 

latitude and longitude. Latitude, as we have seerS 
distance in degrees, rneasured east and west the 

equator, from the Prime Meridian, or that from which 
we agree to count. The prime meridian used by England 
IS the meridian of Greenwich, a town about four miles 
ii. b. E. of London, where there is a famous observatoiy. 

Latitude txxns {torn tf at the equator to 90' at the 
poles. Hence the nearer the poles the higher the lath 
tude. Lonptude runs from 90° at Greenwich (or the 
prime meridian) to 180°, where the meridian circle again 
cuts the equator on the other side of the world, that is 
exactly half-way round the globe from the first meridian* 

1 80 west is the same meridian as' i8o^ east. 

For example, in order to give the exact position of 
Calcutta we must say that it is in Lat. 23’ N., and Lon<^. 
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thalJt is si^ated on- th© spot where 
tbp 32n<J parallel; of north latitude cuts the 88th tnerh 
dian of eftgt longitude. 

QUESTIONS. 

r. Why do geographers treat the earth as a globe marked with 
certain imaginary points and lines ? 

2. Name the Geographical points and lines which are marked 
upon maps and globes ? 

3 - What are the two Poles ? 

4. Name the four cardinal points, and enumerate the three 
chief ways of determining directions in space? 

5. Describe the construction and uses of a compass. 

6. Define Equator, Meridian, and Parallels of Latitude. 

What 4 sa<%r’se/ What is the length of a degree at the 
equator ? And,how do you find it ? 

8. What and where are the Tropics, of Cancer and Capricorn, 
and the .Arctic and Antarctic circles ? 

9. State the method of determining exactly the position of a 
place on the map. 

" CHAPTER XVI. 

AND AIAP-DRAWINQ. 

Geography is of no use without a map on which 
one can see the positions of the places described. A 
ista representation of the earth, or some portion of 
iC on a fiat surface. But: to get a flat repress tation of 
any large portions of a curved surface is imppssi-ble, as 
OBfecan eaaly see.by trying to fit a sheet; of paper to 
the.surfiice.of a globe. Aflat mapj can therefore never 
be*a, perfectly accurate one* 

Practical Hints on Mapl Drawing. 

I. Meridians and F^mllela— The first foundation 
of a map must be the meridians and the parallels, as 
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sy- 

without these it is impossiWe to fix the position of places. 
The meridians are drawn at intervais of 15° apart* 
commencing from the prime meridian running through 
G^nwich. They run the equator up to 1 80° east 
ahd west. The parallels run north and south frOM the 
/equator at intervals of 10* apart and upto 90" at the Poles. 

2- The Scale.— To have a true sense of distance* #e 
must adopt a scale, representing a fixed number of mies 
to every inch of the map’s surface. A map on a laige 
scale may, for instance, allow an inch to every 5 or 10 
miles, whilst one on a small scale may allow an inch to 
100 or 200 mils. Thus maps of a whole continent or a 
single country may be of the same size, if drawn to 
different scales. 

3» The Cardioal Points.— In a map it is generally 
agreed to fix the north at the top, the south at the bot- 
tom, the east at the right hand, and the west at the left. 

4- The Coast-Line. — Make a faint pencil-mark 
wherever the coast-line touches or cuts the lines of lati- 
tude and longitude. Then complete the coast-line with 
the help of these dots, taking care (i) that you get a 
natural appearance, (2) that you correctly obtain the 
shapes and positions of important openings and capes, 
and (3) that you do not draw the coast-line bit by bit; 
On completing the coast- line, insert the important islands 
lying off the coast in their correct positions, having regard 
to their comparative size, and distance from the coast. 

5- Mountains. — Mountain ranges should be sketch- 
ed in faint pencil by means of wavy lines, or in the shape 
of herring-bones, as is done in most maps. Take care 
that you correctly show their general direction and 
position., Mountain peaks should be shown by a small 
circle. 
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6. Rivers. — Rivers are indicated by means of lines, 
and traced from their source in a hill or lake to their 
mouth near the sea shore, the lines representing them 
becoming thicker and thicker towards the mouth. Take 
care (i) that wherever a river breaks through a mountain 
range, a gap is left in the mountains for that purpose ; 
(3) that you avoid an unnatural appearance by drawing 
your lines straight, for a river never flows in a straight 
line for any length of its course ; (3) that the junction of 
tributaries with rivers is indicated without causing un- 
natural angles. 

7. Towns. — Towns and cities are indicated on a 
map by means of dots, large or small, according to the 
actual size of the places represented. The capital of a 
country must be represented by means of a square dot. 

8. The Lettering. — Lettering a map is as important 
as it is difficult. The size of the letters used should be 
uniform throughout. Capital letters should only be 
slightly larger than small ones. The surrounding coun- 
tries, and seas and oceans are named with letters rather 
larger than those used for the other places. In maps of 
continents, or of a number of countries taken together, 
the name of each country should be inserted carefully. 
Each name should stand out boldly on its own country, 
and should stretch appropriately across the country. 
Take care that all letters belonging to one name are the 
same distance apart. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What is a map f 

2. Why can a flat map never be an accurate one ? 

3 What is the Scah of a map ? 

4 How are mountains and rivers represented on a map ? 

S, What cautious should be observed in drawing the coast-line 
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CHAPTER I. 

BOUNDARIES, SIZE, AND SHAPE. 

I. Boundaries. 

On the North : the Himalaya Mountains. 

1 On the East : Burma and the Bay of Bengal. 

On the South : the Indian Ocean. 

On the West : Afghanistan, Beluchistan, and the 
Arabian Sea. 

2. Size. 

The greatest len^& of India from the north of 
Kashmir to Cape Comorin is just above 2,000 miles ; the 
greatest breadth, from the east end of Burma to the west 
end of Beluchistan, is 2,500 miles. The total area of the 
country is 1,800,000 square miles. 

3- ShRpe 

India is in shape like a rough triangle turned upside 
dpyvn. The Himalayas in the north constitute the base, 
and Cape Comorin, the southernmost point, constitutes 
the apex of the triangle. 

1. Draw a rough outline of the map of India, and state the 

shape of it. 

2. What is the greatest length and the greatest breadth of the 
country? 

3. What is the total area of the Indian Empire ? 

State the boundaries of India. 
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CHAPTER II. 

NATURAL DIVISIONS OF INDIA. 

India is naturally divided into four parts— (i) the 
region of mountains ; (2) the region of plains ; (3) the 
region of tablelands, (4) the coast-strip, 

I . — The Region of Mountains. 

The great region of mountains is in the north of 
India. The principal features of this region are : — 

1. The Himalaya Mountains. — This immense range 
of mountains, the highest in the world, runs nearl}? east 
and west for about 1,500 miles. Mount Everest, or 
Gauri Shankar, the highest mountain in the world, is in 
the Nepal Himalaya, and is 29,002 feet high. Besides 
this peak, the Himalayas have several others more than 
25,000 leet in height, such as — Kinchinjanga, Dhawalgi- 
ri, Nanda Devi, and Nanga Parbat. 

2. Other mountain ranges. — (i) the Hindu Kush, 
which are a continuation of the Himalayas, on the west 
beyond the Indus ; 

(2) the Safed Koh, south of the Kabul River, run- 
ning parallel to the Hindu Kush ; 

(3) the Suleman mountains, stretching southwards 
beyond the Safed Koh. Its highest peak is named the 
Takht-i-Suleman. 

(4) the Kirthar and Hala ranges, separating Lower 
Sind from Beluchistan. 

The above ranges constitute the ic/estcyn oifshoots of the 
Himalayas. 

<S) the Patkoi, the Naga, and the Khasia, Hills, 
in Assam : 
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^^sons Hills, and the 
Arakan Yoma, between India and Bur ma, 

ae »»■«"< oSihoolsof 

3. Smaller Hflls-Besto the huge mountains 

there are here and them smaller hills having long „a“"; 
valleys behind them. The best known of these are-(,5 
the Siwalik Range, between the Ganges and [u™a 
which surrounds the valley of Dehra Dun ; and (a) the' 
bait Range, running south-west from Jhelum to Kala 
baghonthe Indus. 

4. The Bhabar and the Tarai.~The large rivers of 
India, such as the Ganges, the Brahmaputra, and the 
Indus, and their chief tributaries, all take their rise from 
the Himalayas. At the foot of the.se mountains, every- 
where to the east of the Ganges, is a slope of stone and 
gravel, with a thin layer of earth, in which most of the 
streams disappear. This tract is called the Bhabar. The 
level plain further down, where the streams reappear is 
a wet, marshy tract of country, called the Tarai. ’ 

5. The Mountain Passes.~The most important of 
ttese are--(i) the Bolan Pass in the south, leading to 

i“Kabul 

_6. Products.-The chief products of the mountain 
region are--(i) salf, obtained chiefly form the Salt Ranc^e 
of the I unjab* ; (2) coal, found in the hills of Upper 
Assam ; petroleum, also found in Upper Assam ■ fa) 
found almost everywhere ; (9) gold, copper, and 
other metals, fou nd here and there in small quantities. 

• Hence this salt is popularly known as Lakouri salt. ~ 
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It—Tht Region of Plains. 

The region of plains is bounded on the north by the 
Himalayas, on the east by the eastern end of Bengal, on 
the sout/i by the Deccan, and on the west by Sind. The 
chief characteristics of this region are : — 

(1) It is very /«j! everywhere, except (a) at the 
waterparting between the Jumna and the Sutlej in Sir- 
hind*;-and ( 5 ) at the waterparting between the Jumna 
and the Ganges intheDoabf. It is nowhere above 
1,000 feet in elevation. 

(2) It is well washed by rivers . — The most impor- 
tant rivers of this region are the Ganges, and her chief 
tributaries — the Jumna, the Ramganga, the Gumti, the 
Ghagra, the great and little Gandak, the Gogri, the 
Kusi, and the Mahanadi. To these may be added the 
Brahmaputra, and the Megna, of Assam, and the chief 
rivers of the Punjab — the Sutlej, the Bias, the Rari, the 
Chenab, and the Jhelum, which unite to form the Panj- 
nad, which falls into the Indus. 

(3) It is very fertile. Many parts of it bear three or 
more crops in the year. But many are mere sandy 
plains, such as parts of the Panjab, Sind, and Rajpti- 
tana. 

(4) It is very extensive, comprising more than one- 
third of the land of India proper. 

IIL-The Region of Tablelands. 

This region comprises — 

(i) the tableland of the Deccan, bounded on the 

* Literally means ‘ the top of India,’ 

+ Literally means ‘ the country enclosed by two rivers.’ 
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west by the Western Ghats, on the east by the Eastern 
Ghats, and on the north by the Vindhya and Satpura 
Hills ; ^ 

(2) the tableland of Central India, lying to the north 
' of the Deccan, and bounded on the west by the Aravalli 

Hills, on the south by the Vindhyas, and on the north 
sloping down to the Ganges and Jumna valley. 

The chief rivers of this region are : 

(i) the Godaveri, which rises near and 

branches off into a delta near Rajraahendri. It receives 
many tributaries, and drains a large extent of country 
in the Nizam’s Dominions and the Central Provinces. 

^2) the Krishna, which rises near iyTfl hahr^]p g|i^YQy j|, 
the Western Ghats, and branches off inll a delta at Bez- 
wada, falling into the sea near Masulipatam. 

(3) the Mahanadi, which rises in the Na^agarfe Jills; 
and divides into branches which traverse the plain of 
Orissa, It drains a great extent of country in the 
Central Provinces and Orissa. 

(4) the Kaveri, which drains M3^sorc and Coorg, and 
has a large and fertile delta called the province of 
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(<J) they flow through a dry countr}-, and hence are 
comparatively shallow ; t 

(r) they are of small use for navigation ; 

(rf) their deltas are remarkable for their fertility ; 

(g) some of them are often in flood. 


: : . IV.-Tbe Goast-strip.; ^ ; ; 

This region comprises — 

(1) The western coast, a strip of about 40 miles’ 
breadth, stretching from the head of the Gulf of Cambar 
to Cape Comorin, and lying between the Western Ghats 
and the seashore. The northern half of it is called 
Konkan, and the southern, Malabar Coast. 

(2) The eastern coast, a similar strip lying between 
the Eastern Ghats and ,'the Bay of Bengal, and called 
the Caromandal Coast. 

The chief point of difference between the two coasts h 
that the Malabar coast has many harbours or inlets with 
deep water, into which ships can enter, such as Bombav- 
Goa, &c. ; while on thd' Caromandal coast there are no 
natural harbours, except a little one at Vizagapatam 


QUESTIONS.:; ’ - 

1 Into what four regions is India naturally divided .> Give . 
brief account of the principal physical features of each. 

3. What and where is the highest mountain in the world 

Himalafar' the 

4. What is the Maiar ? What is the Tarai 

5. Name the chief mountain passes through the Himalayas 
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7 - Give the boundaries of the g>eat northern plain of India. 

S. Mention the chief characteristics of the Plain Region of India; 

9. Name the chief rivers of Southern India, hnd mention then 

peculiar features* 

10. What tract of country is called the coast-strip of India ? 

1 1 . State the chief points of difference between the Malabar and 
the Caromandal coasts. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE CLIMATE AND SEASONS OF INDIA. 

I.— Climate. 

Few countries in the world present such varieties of 
climate as India. Generally speaking, India is a very 
warm country, but it is cold in the mountainous regions. 
The higher the elevation the cooler it is, and the tops of 
the highest mountains are so cold that they are covered 
with perpetual snow. 

11.— Seasons. 

The year is roughly divided into three seasons (i) 
t/ie cold season, which lasts from November to February, 
and is usually dry ; (2) the hot season, which lasts from 
March to June, and is accompanied by a strong hot wind 
called the loo ; (3) the rainy season, which lasts from 
July to October, during which time rain continues to fall 
frequently. 

lit. — Rainfall. 

The rainfall in India depends upon the Monsoons* 
and is very unequally distributed over the country. While 


* See pp. 37-38. 
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Sind and Rajputana get nothing or very little of It* Chira- 
pnngi, in the Kfaasia Hills, has the heaviest rainfall in the 
world, averaging more than 500 inches in the year. 


QUESTIONS, 

1. What is the general character of the climate of India ? 

2. Into how many seasons is the Indian year divided ? Name 
them and state bow long each lasts. 

3. On what does the rainfall in India depend ? And why ? 

4. Why is the rainfall in India so unequally distributed ? 


CHAPTER IV, 

r.,., ;TIiE CHIEF PRODUCTS OF INDIA. 

I.— Minerals. 

India is very rich in minerals. The chief mineral 
products are — 

(1) CW—found in Bengal, Assam, and Hyderabad. 

(2) Iron — found in Madras, the Central Provinces, 
and Bengal 

(3) Gold — found chiefly in Kolar, in Mysore, 

(4) Mineral oil — found chiefly in Burma. 

(5) 5 ^//— obtained from Madras, the Sambhar Lake 
in Rajputana, and the Salt Range of the Punjab, 

India also produces small quantities of copper, lead, 
antimony, diamond and sapphire. 

IL— Vegetable Products. 

As regards vegetable products, India can raise almost 
■every crop known to agriculture. Two harvests are reaped 
in the year— (i) the Rabi, or the winter crops ; and (2) 
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the Kkarif, gr the rainy season crops. The former 
include wheat, barley, and pukes-, the latter, maize, jowar, 
hap a, and other millets, and also tice. 

Besides the above food-grains, several kinds of oilseeds 
are also grown, such as til, mustard, linseed, and the 
castor-oilplant. 

Fibrous plants for making cloth, ropes, and paper are 
also largely grown, such as cotton, jute, and hemp or five. 

III. — Drugs. 

The drugs include (i) indigo ; (2) quinine, obtained 
from a plant grown in Sikkim, the Nilgiris, and Ceylon?: 

(3) opi»^i from the poppy which is grown in Behar, the 
United Provinces, and Central India ; (4) /ra, grown in 
Assam, the Kangra Valley, and Kumaon; and (5) coffee, 
grown on the hills of Southern India. 

IV. — Fruits. 

The chief fruits of India are — (i) the mango, which is 
found almost everywhere; (2) the plantain, which is 
equally common; (3) and lemons of all kinds; 

(4) peaches and pears found on the hills and the northern 
plains; {ej^apples, grown in Kashmir and Kumaon; and 
(6) the date, grown in Sind. 

V.— Timber Trees. 

(1) The chief forest trees are — oaks and pines of 
different kinds. 

(2) The ordinary timber trees vce—Sal, Tun, Shis- 
ham, P%pal, Siras, Babul, Mango, bamboo. See, 
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QUESTIONS. 

# 

1. Name the chief mineral products of India. 

2. Name the chief forest trees and the timber trees of India. 

3. Name the chief fruits of India, and the places where they 
are chiefly found. 

4. Name the chief crops of India. 

5. How many harvests are reaped in the year? By what names 
are they known in the country? 


CHAPTER V. 

; THE ANIMLAS OF INDIA. 

' X. Animals. 

, ^Wild animals are numerous. The elephant, tiger, 
wild ox, hnffalo, leopard, bear, zvild boar, heycna, jackal, 
wild cat, monkey, and many kinds of deer are found ‘ in 
the jungles of the plains and lower hills. The elephant, 
^uffalo, and some other large wild animals are not found 
in the Punjab. The rhi?toceros is found in Bengal, Assam, 
and Burma, th& Iwu in Gujarat, and the zoild ass in Sind, 

The Oomesttc animals include the o,r, sheep, £oat 
horse, ass, dog, cat, camel, and elephant — among quad- 
rupeds, and the commonfowl, pigeon, duck, and ^^oose 

among birds. To these maybe added the silk~worm 
•which is reared both in the Punjab and in Bengal 

2. Birds. 

i* ’ - The, birds of India are distinguished by their gay 
plumage, but singing birds are rare. The green parrot aivi 
the grey-necked crow are most common. The crane, and 
peacock, the numerous pheasants of the Himalayas’ and 
many kinds oi partridges and quails are among others of 
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L---" 

an excellent talker. ^ variety makes 

_ 3- Reptiles. , ;,^ , 

hundreds "of kind? ofTL^^^ ‘^^ocod&s, 

poisonous, and 

swarms with /,v^s, and the o,*,- - ground 

mseas of different kinds. ^ winged 

:V, QUESTI0mr7\:'''-: 

!• INiEine the wild <inimals of Tnrii*^ j 
found. ■ mention where they are 

2. the chief domestic animals of India 

3- Name the birds that are most common i„ India 
4. Name the principal kinds of reptiles found in India. 

PEOPLE of'^india. - v":::.s 

are S a ^te^rts^ rSSd See!? ^“h 

chest. , esce,S,S rfl “" f-ce, and 

the population of Southern Sa “'V”"” 

Oonds Of the Central Ptoa-ri;^.?^”^ 

ThSat;tiS"ri„x«rr^^^^^^ 
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They are found 


broad faces, long stiff hair and no beard, 
chiefly in Tibet and Burma. 

(3) The chief race of men in India are however the- 
A^ans, a cultured race, who in the earliest ages descend- 
ed into India from their home in Central Asia, and 
conquered and civilized the people of Northern India 
wth whom they lived and mixed. The high caste 
Hindus of the present day, and some of the lower castes 
also, especially in the Panjab, Kashmir, and Sind, are 
descended from these Aryans. 

(4) A yet another race of people are found in Ceylon 
and the Laccadive and Maidive Islands. Some of these 
are of Arab descent, the Arabs having had communica- 
tion with Ceylon in very early times. Some of these are 

whtTrh "'rh- ^ Mongolian race, to 

which the Chinese and Japanese belong. 

II. — The Chief Religions. 

belonging to every kind of 
religion professed by man. The rude savage tribes wor- 
ship stocks and stones ; the educated classes profess the 
jst advanced faiths attained by man. The population 
of India, distributed according to religion, is as follows • 


Hindus 
Mohamedans 
Buddhists 
Christians 
Sikhs 
Jains 

Zorastrians («., the Parsis 
or fire-worshippers) 

Jews 


millions.. 

3 

100,000 

20,000 
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The total populatation of India acrnr^m^ * .,1- 

Censusofi9ii,fs3jg^j,j.^^^_ ^ according to the 

■"■’The Chief Languages. ; 

in India. These^ma^J languages spoken 

lies:— be divided into three great fatni- 

of whkh are^amn important 

TuIu,-spoken in the stmh ; ^ Kanarese. and 

lanptages, the chief of which are 

Snfahi '■ “">• G”j«h 

J bi,— spoken in the north and centre; 


questions. 


Name the chief races of men inhabiting- India. 
this~race?**° ^‘■yans, and what people ir India belong tc 

islaidsirj ‘be other 

p4>-.forj.sy“itrriS;? 

pam A'S'i'ogl'!"”'”*" •■’'*'• ” »1 «.« ip what 

6. Name the savage tribes found in dilierent parts of India 
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CHAPTER VII. 

GOVERNMENT AND POLITICAL DIVISIONS OF INDIA. 
I.— Government. 

(a) British India. 

The Government of India is carried on by the Secre- 
tary of Sate for India and his Council in England, and 

the Viceroy and his Council in India. Laws affecting 
the whole of India are made by the Viceroy’s Lemsla- 
tive Council. 

I’or purposes of good administration, British India 
i.s divided into presidencies or provinces under local 
governors. Bengal, Madras and Bombay are each ruled 
by a Governor and Council appointed by the King. 
Emperor. The United Provinces, Behar and Ori-ssa, the 
Panjab, and Burrna, are under Lieutenant-Governor.s. 
The Central Provinces, Assam, Coorg, Ajmere, British 
Beluchistan, the North-West Frontier Province, and the 
Andamans are under Chief Commi.ssioners. 

The provinces are divided into .smaller parts called 
Dw%s%ons, administered by Commissioners. Each 
division has further smaller parts, called Districts, ad- 
ministered by Collectors or Deputy Commissioners. 
Aach district is again sub-divided into iaksils. in clnr^rp 
of Deputy Collectors or Tahsildars. 

(^) Native States. 

Ihe Native States are those parts of India which are 
raled by their own raja.s, and not by British officers. 
They comprise two-fifths of the total area of India' 
Some of these are large kingdoms with large popula- 
tions, and maintaining their own troops ; others are only 
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petty chiefships. Their relations with the British Govern- 
ment are settled by treaties,. according to which’ — 

(I j they cannot have political dealings with foreign 
-■.powers;;: ■: 

^ (2) they are under the protection of the British ; 

(3) they may manage their internal affairs as they 
like, blit Government have the right to interfere in cases 
of necessity. 

An officer, styled the British Resident, is stationed 
in^ each of these states to advise the ruler in his dealings 
with Government. 

n. — Foreign Possessions in India. 

. Sorhe of the European nations, who fought with Eng- 
land for supremacy in India in the eighteenth century, 
still hold some possessions on the coast, 

(ci) French Possessions, 

(i) Pondichery, to the south of Madras, the residence 
of the French Governor-General ; 

( 3 ) Mahe, on the Malabar coast ; 

( 4) Yanaon, on the coast of the Godavari delta ; 

(5) Chandranagar, on the Hiigli, twenh^ miles above 
Calcutta. 

■ {b) Portuguese Possessions, 

(i) Goa, on the west coast, south of Bombay ; 

; ■;■■■: ;|2);;;;;Paman, on the coast , of. Guj arat ,i;: 

(3; Din, an island south of Kathiawar. 
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QUESTIONS. 

I- Give a short account of the Government of India, 

2. How is India divided for purposes of administration ? 

3. What parts of India are called the Native States ? 

4. In what relation do the Native States stand to the British' 
Government'? 

$. Name the French and Portuguese possessions in India. 


CHAPTER VI 11. 

TUB UNITED PROVINCES OF AORA AND OUDfl. 

I. ^Boundaries. 

The United Provinces of Agra and Oudh are bounded 
on the north by Nepal and Tibet, on the east by Bengal,, 
on the south by Central India, and on the west by Raj« 
putana and the Panjab. 

II. —Mountains. 

The mountain ranges running through the United 
Provinces are : — * 

(1) A portion of tiie Himalayas (here called the 
Siwaliks and the Oarhwal Hills), in the north ; 

(2) A portion of the Vindhyas, on the south ; 

(3) The Kaimurs, a continuation of the Vindhyas, 
running across Rewah and Mirzapiir. 

HI— Rivers. 

(i) The Ganges, which descends into the plains at 
Hardwar ; 

(2) The Jumna, 1 

(3) The Gumti, j-the larger tributaries of the Ganges 5 
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<5) TheRamgangal 

(6) The Sai, j-small tributaries of the Ganges ; 

(7) The Rapti, j 

(8) The Chambal, j 

/M tributaries of the Jumna, flowing 

i" Of the Province; “ 

{12) The Ken, | 

(13) The Karamnasa, forming the boundary between 
the U. P. and Behar. 

IV. — Products .and Industries. 

The United Provinces are the great grain-growing 
parts of India, The chief products are zvheat, oil-seeds, 
sugarcane, and opium. 

In industries, Cawnpore takes the leading place, and 
possesses several cotton and woollen mills and leather 
factories. Benares is famous for brass work and gold 
brocade ; Lucknow for silver-work ; Moradabad for brass 
utensils ; Saharanpur for wood-carving. 

V. — Railways. 

The principal lines of railway running through the 
province are : — 

(1) The East Indian Railway ; 

(2) The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway ; 

Cs) The Rohilkhand and Kumaon Railway ; 

(4) The Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

These railways connect all the important towns of 
the province with one another. The two great railway 
centres are Jhansi and Cawnpore. From Jhansi railway 
lines run to Bhopal and Bombay ; to Manikpur for 
Allahabad and thence to Calcutta and the Punjab ; to 
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Gwalior, for Agra and the nortli ; and towards Cawn- 
pore for Lucknow. From Cawnpore lines go to Allah- 
abad and Calcutta ; to Delhi and Lahore ; to Lucknow 
and to Farrukhabad and Muttra. From Allahabad there 
are branch lines to Fyzabad, another to Jaunpur, a third 
to Rai Bareili, a fourth to Benares, and a fifth to Jubbul- 
pore, 

VI. — The People. 

The people are of a mixed Aryan and Dravidian race, 
the Hindus forming the majority. The language spoken 
is Hindi and Urdu. The population is about 47 millions. 

VII. — Important Towns. 

(t) Allahabadf the capital of the province, and the 
seat of the High Court and the Allahabad University, is 
situated at the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna ' It 
IS an important place of Hindu pilgrimage. The Fort, 
built by Akbar, .stands just at the confluence. The Muir 
Central College is the leading college of the province. 

Benares, the centre of Hinduism, is situated on 
the left bank of the Ganges, and is famous for its fine 
temples. 

(3) Lucknow, the largest town in Upper India, is 
situated on the Gumti, and was the capital of the Ma- 
homedan kingdom of Oudh. It contains many fine 
buildings and gardens— Asafuddowla’s Imambara the 
La Martinere,. the Kaisarbagh, the Chhuter Manzii, the 
Residency, the Shah Najaf. and the Museum ; and 
the Victoria Park and the Wingfield Park. 

_ (4) Cawnpore, the trade centre of the province is 
situated on the Ganges. ’ ' 
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(5) Agra, on the Jumna, is famous for its historical 
associations* The Taj Mahal is known all over the 
world. 

(6) Hardwar, (7) Muttra, (8) Ajodhya, are other 
places of Hindu pilgrimage. 

{9) Naini Tal, on the hills, is the summer residence 
of the Lieutenant-Governor. 

(10) Bareilly, the chief city of the Rohikhand division, 
is noted for its teakwood furniture ; 

(11) Meertft, a city as old as the time of Asoka, and 
now an important military station ; 

(12} Ghazipur, the Government’s Depot for opium, 
and famous for its rose-water, also for containing the 
tomb of Lord Cornwallis ; 

(13) Mirzapur, noted for its manufacture of shellac, 
and rugs and carpets ; 

(14) Kanauj, a centre of ancient Aryan civilisation,, 
and now famous for its perfumes ; 

(15) Moradabad, a city in Rohilkhand, famous for 
Its manufacture of plated brass utensils ; 

(16) Saharanpnr, the headquarters of the Jumna 
Canal establishment, and famous for its carved wood 

work; 

(17) Roorkee, the seat of the Thomason Engineering 

College ; 

(18) Aligarh, famous for the Mahomedan Anglo- 
Oriental College ; 

(19) Jhansi, an old walled city, and an important 

railway junction ; , _ ' 
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(20) Fyzah&d, the former capital of Oudh, under the 
Nawab Vizier. 


CHAPTER IX. 

BENGAL. 

I— Boundaries. 

Bengal is bounded on the north by I 
on the east by Assam and Burma, on th 
Bay of Bengal and Madras, and on the i 

II.— Natiu-al Features. 

The centre of Bengal 
well watered. The northe 
are hilly. The soil is the 
India. 


*j> a level plain, exceedingly 
rn and south-eastern frontiers 
most fertile in the whole of 

Rivers. 

h is known as the Hugli. or 

ind as the Padma, in the east* 


IV.— Products and Industries. 
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^ The most important iniustr, of Bengal is coal-„m 
»S, and there are also large iren faclcri,s\r,i pm.,Z 

V. — Railways. 

Bengal is intersected by Railways. There are railways 
running (i; southwards and eastwards from Calcutta to 
northwards to the Ganges and thence 

up to Sim!’ "°*'*-westwards to Delhi, and thence 
up to Simla (4) westwards to Bombay via Nagpur ■ 

G) from Calcutta to Madras along the east coast ’ 


The principal railways of Bengal are 


^0 


( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 


the East Indian Railway ; 

the Bengal-N agpur Railway; 

the Eastern Bengal State Railway ; 

the East Coast Railway. 

There are many other branch lines connectincr Cal 
cutta with other places in Bengal. 

VI. — People. 

The population is near 45^ millions, the bulk bein<. 
Hmdij. In Bengal proper the people are of a mixed 

fBSfgir" race. The language spoken 
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VIL — Chief Towns. 

(i) Calcutta, the capita! of Bengal and upto 1911; 


the capital of India, on the left bank of the Hugh, ft’ 
has many fine modern buildings, including Government 
House and other public offices. Calcutta ^'s the seat of 
a University and has numerous colleges. It is, next to 
Bombay, the largest commercial centre in IndiL 


(2) Murshidabad, the capital of Bengal under the 

■:Nawabs.. 


(j) Darjiling*, a hill station, the seat of the Benoal 
Government in the hot weather. ^ 

(4) Dacca, formerly the capital of the province of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, and formerly famous for its 
fine muslins ; it is now a great jute manufacturing town. 


(5) Chittagong, an important seaport ; 

(6) Sirajgunj, Naraingunj, Goalondo, are othet 
centres of jute traffic and river traffic, in Eastern Bengal. 


( 7 ) Kuch Behar, the chief town of the native state 
01 that name. 


(8) Nadia, a famous place of Sanskrit learning 


CHAPTER X. 
BEHAR and ORISSA. 
I.— Boundaries. 


Behar is situated between Bengal and 


n..;„ - Hiiu the United 

Oussa extends along the north-western coa.st 


Provinces 


fu -D r ;; me nortfi-wes 

of the Bay of Bengal, from the Chilka Lake to a littk 
beyond the mouth of the Subarnarekha. Chota Nagpurt 
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BEHAR and ORISSA, 
which also forms part of iHa r. 

Cistrfc. Beha. anTrc^t^t^tr 


. JI* Natural Features, 


Ganged" Oj'SsaSs'^aTilf banks of the 

though there are ferlile t^cf ' 1 ''^ 

Guefly a tableland the ^^ota Nagpur 

bill 4,5;^ point of which is 

■■y ■:■:';■ ■■ III-— Rivers. '■"■■: 

C2)thi Sndak,”( 3 fthe''S'n ^he province; 

Ganges ; (4) the Mahanadi both tributaries of the 
the Baitarni, all rivers of Orissa. ®''^bmani, and ( 6 ) 

IV.-Products and Industries. 

i'^ehar resembles Beno*a I • . 

i™”;! a” d '"'“I”'"' 

V. — Railways. 

Vince are;— I'ailway lines running through the pro- 
(0 the East Indian Railway ; 

( 2 ) the Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

VI.— People. 

Of fad^m”:: i''" '■“f' - 

gieat majority are Hindus ^ Th ° 

are Hindi, Urdu and Uriya ^ ^^"gnages spoken 
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VII.— Chief Towns. 

(i) Patna, with its civil station Bankipur, and its 
military station Dinapur, is the capital of the province ; 

{ 2 ) Gaya, a noted place of Hindu pilgrimage; 

(3) Muzaifarpur, the chief town in Western Tirhut; 

(4) Darbhanga, the chief town in East Tirhut ; 

(5) Arrah, the chief town in Shahabad ; west of it is 
Buxar, where a famous battle took place in 1764 ; 

f6) Monghyr, an ancient town noted for its mineral 
spring called Sitakund ; 

(7) Bhagalpur, noted for its silk manufactures ; 

(8) Cuttack, the largest town in Orissa ; 

(9) Balasore, a small port in Orissa, and now a 
famous health resort ; 

(10) Puri, on the Orissa coast, is famous for the tem- 
ple of J agannath ; 

(11) Ranchi, and (12) Hazaribagh, are important 
towns in Chota Nagpur. 

ASSAM. 

Assam is a long narrow valley watered by the Brah- 
maputra. The north and south are hilly, the chief hills 
being the Naga, the Jaintia, and the Garo. These hills 
are still peopled by wild tribes. The chief product of 
As.sam is tea. The principal towns of Assam are 

(i) Gauhati, the capital, on the Brahmaputra ; 

1 2) Shillong, the summer .seat of the Assam Go- 
vernment. 
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(3) Sibsagar, the centre of the tea plantations ; 
Sylhet, noted for its oranges. 


•• Questions. ■ 

r. Give the exact position of Behar and Orissa. 

2 Describe the natural features of the province. 

3. iN'ame the chief rivers of Behar and Orissa. 

4 « What are the chief products of Behar ? 

v.nces! principal railways running through the pro- 

Whatt, people of Behar and Orissa belong 

Nagpur chief towns of Behar, Orissa, and Chota 

i%agpui, and state for what each is famous. i. 


chapter XI. 

the central provinces and berar 

I.— Boundaries. 

r,. Pi-ovinces are bounded on the north by 

Central India and Bengal, on the by Bengal and 
Madias, on the south by Madras and Hyderabad on 
the -vest by Berar, Bombay, and Central iJldia. ’ 

' ;Il.~NaturaI Features. 

of Provinces lie altogether in the hill country 

of Southjn and Central India, and include the upper 
valley of the Narbada, the Mahanadi, and the Waingan-a! 
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III.— Mountains and Rivers. 

The only range in the Province is the Satpura Range, 
running in a westerly direction. The Province is the 
birth-place of many rivers : — 

(1) the Narbada, and the Tapti, — flowing out to the 
west ; 

(2) the Wardha, to the south-east ; 

(3) ' the Wainganga, and Indavati, to the south : 

(4) the Mahanadi, to the east ; 

(5) the Ken and Sone, to the north. 

IV.— Products and Industries. 

The C. P. produce large quantities of wheat and 
ntton.^ The upper valley of the Mahanadi, called the 
Chattisgarh plain, is one of the most fertile tracts in the 
province. The mineral resources of the province include 
■oal and iron. The principal coal mines are at Mohnani 


THE CENTRAL PRO^HNCES AND BERAR. 8/ 

VII.— Chief Towns. 

(1) Nagpur, the present capital of the province, and 
formerly the capital of the Bhonsla raja ; 

(2) Jubbulpore, the chief place in the Narbada 
valley. Near it are the famous Narbada Falls and the 
Marble Rocks. 

(3) Pachmarhi, in the Satpura hills, is the summer 
seat of the Government. 

(4) Kamptee, the chief military station of the pro- 
vince ; ’ 

(5) Saugor, another cantonment town, and the seat 
of a large cattle fair ; 

(6) Burhanpur, famous for its manufactures of silk 
and gold thread ; 

<7) Hinganghat, a town of historical importance. 


: BERAR. 

Berar, which formed part of the Nizam’s Dominions, 
is now administered by the Chief Conamissioner of the 
Central Provinces. It is bounded on the north and east 
by the Central Provinces, on the south by the Nizam’s 
Dominions, and on the west by Bombay. The chief 
rivers are the Punna, flowing into the Tapti, and the 
Wardha, flowing into the Godavari. The sail is very 
fertile, and produces large quantities of wheat and cotton. 
The population is about 3 millions. The chief towns are 
Akola, Amraoti, and Ellichpur. 


QUESTIONS. 

1. Give the boundaries of the Central Provinces. 

2. Describe the chief physical features of the C. giving the 
iiames of its chief mountains and rivers. 
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3 Hame the chief products and mineral resources of the pro* 
vince* 

4. Name the principal lines of railways in the province. 

5. Describe the people of the C. P. What was the ancieo! 
name of the province ? 

6. Name the chief towns, divisions, and districts of the C. P, 

7. Give a short account of Beran 

CHAPTER XIL 
THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 

L— Boundaries. 

The Madras Presidenc}^ is bounded on the north by 
Bombay, Mysore, Hyderabad, the Central Provinces and 
Bengal ; on the east by the Bay of Bengal ; on the south 
by Palk Strait and the Gulf of Manaar : and on the zoest 
by the Arabian Sea. 

11. — Mountains and Rivers. 

The mountain ranges of the province are: — (i) the 
Eastern Ghats, (2) the Western Ghats, (3) the Nilgiris, 

(4) the Anamaiais, (5) the Palnais, and (6) the Sheva- 
roys. 

The chief rivers of the Presidency are : — (i) the 
Godavari, (2) Krishna, (3) North Pennar, (4) Palar^ 

(5) South Pennar, ( 6 ) Kaveri, and ( 7 ) Vaijai, 

III.— Products. 

The products are chiefly agricultural. Rice is grown 
in the Godavari, Krishna and Kaveri deltas, and on thef> 
west coast. The other crops grown are millets, oil-seeds'\ 
cotton, sugarcane, spices (such as betel and pepper), tobacco, ' 
tea and coffee. The only mineral product of any impor- 
tance is manganese. 



IV* — Railways. 


. Madras’ is connected by- rail with Bombay, - TutiGoriii, , 
and Beypnr, on the west coast ; and with Waltair and 
thence with Calcutta by a section of the Bengal-Nagptir 
Railway. 

V. — People. 

The people are of Dravidian race, and mostly Hindus. 
The population is over 41 millions. The languages 
spoken are Tamil, Telugo, and Malayanam. 

, , VI.— CBieT Towns. ; ■ . 

(1) Madras^ founded in 1639, is the capital of the 
Presidency. It is the seat of a High Court, and a Univer- 
sity ; and has a harbour, which is, however, not of much 
importance for trade. 

( 2 ) Gopalpur* 

(3! Vizagapatami.' 

(4) MasuIiiDatam, 

(5) Golcanda, ’ seaport towns on the east coast 

Negapatam-t, , 

(7) Tuticorioi 

(97, Cannanore, 

(10) Mangalore, 

(11) Calicut 

(12) Madura, famous for its old Hindu temple. 

(13) Trichinopoly famous for its cigars and jewellery, 

(14) Ootacamund^ on the Nilgiris, is the : siimmer 

capital. 

; ^ ■QUESTIONS.; ■ 

I Give the boundaries of the Madras Presidency, 

2. Name ttie chief mountains and rivers of Madras, 


- on the west. 
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3. Mention the chief products of Madras. 

4. Name the principal railways of Madras. 

5. Describe the people of Madras, giving particulars of popula- 
tion, religion, race, and language. 

6. Name the important towns of Madras. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 

L— Boundaries, 

The Bomba}-^ Presidency is bounded on the north by 
Beluchistan and the Punjab ; on the east by Rajpiitana, 
Central India, the Central Provinces, Hyderabad and 
Madras ; on the $02itk by Mysore and Madras ; and on 
the west by the Arabian Sea. 

IL— Natural Features. 

The Bombay Presidency may be divided as follows : — 

(1) Sind, lying between Beluchistan and the Rann 
of Cutch, and consisting of a flat sandy desert ; 

(2) Gujarat, including the peninsulas of Kathiawar 
and Cutch, and a broad strip of plain stretching up to 
the mouth of the Luni ; 

(3) the Coast strip, between the Western Ghats and 
the Sea, called the Konkan ; 

(4) Bombay Deccan, a portion of the tableland 
behind the Ghats. 

Ill*— Mountains. 

(i) The Western Ghats, running south parallel to 
the coast ; 
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(2) the Rajpipla Hills, a continuation of the West- 
ern Ghats north of the Narbada, and connected with the 
Aravalli Hills of Rajputana ; 

(3) Mount Gimar, in Kathiawar, rising to 3,000 

feet ; 

(4) Mount Abu, to the north of Gujarat, rising to 
5,000 feet. 

IV.— Rivers. 

(1) Ihe Narbada and Tapti, flowing through Broach 

: and: Surat ; 

(2) the Rewa, 1 n • n * ^ , 

the m-sb; ! small rivers flowing to the north 

(4)theLuS’ j oftheNarbada and Tapti; 


(5) the Indus, flowing through Sind ; 

(6) the Godavari, flowing through Bombay Deccan ; 

(7) the Krishna, with its tributaries, the Bhima and 

Tungabhadra? flowing through Bombay Deccan. 

.. . V.— Products and Industries. , 

The chief products of Bombay are w/ieat and coUori, 
Bombay city is a great industrial and manufacturing 
centre, and has numerous cotton and woollen mills. 


VI. — Railways. 

Bombay is connected by rail with Madras, and from 
this line a branch runs through the Deccan parallel to the 
Ghats, and another branch to Goa. It is connected with 
Calcutta, ma Nagpur and Jubbulpore, the northern line 
sending branches to Cawnpore, Ajmere, and Agra. A line 
also runs north to Ahmadabad, Ajmere and Delhi. From 
Karachi the North-Western railway runs to Lahore, and 
thence to Quetta and Pishin. 
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The principal railway lines are: — 

(1) the Great Indian Peninsula Railway : 

(2) the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway; 

(3) the Beiigal-Nagpur Railway ; 

(4) the Nortli^Western Railway. 

Vn.--People. 

The population is over 19^ millions, and, except in 
Sind, the majority are Hindus. The chief race is a 
mixed Dravidian. The languages spoken are Sindhf, 
GujratJ, and Marathi. The Parsis, who form the bulk 
of the population of Bombay city, are of Persian origin 
and are fire-worshippers. 

VIIL—Chief Towns. 

(1) Bombay, the capital of the province, and the chief 
seaport of all India, It is centre of the cotton trade, 
and is the seat of a University and a High Court. 

(2) Karachi, the chief town of Sind, is also an impor- 
tant seaport. 

(3) Poona, the old capital of the Mahratta PeshwaS; 
and now a large military station ; 

(4) Ahmadabad. the old capital of the Mahomedan 
kingdom of Gujarat, and an important manufacturing 
town now, 

(5) Ahmadnagar,] capitals of old Mahomedan king- 

(6) BijapUfj j doms. 

(7) Surat, the first English settlement in India ; 

(8) Baroda, the capital of the Gaekwar’s dominions ; 

(9) Rajkot, the seat of a famous Chiefs College ; 


(lo) Sholapur and (ii) Dharwar, both cotton towns 
in the Bombay Carnatik; 

(12) Mahabaleshwafj a Jiill-station on the Western 

.■Ghats.v:..- 

Aden, south of Arabia, and Perim in the Red Sea, are 
tinder the Government of Bombay. 

' .'.vQUESTiONS.':'''" ; 

1. Give the boundaries of the Bombay Presidency, 

2. Into what four regions may Bombay be divided ? 

3. Name the chief mountains and rivers of Bombay. 

4. Mention the chief products and industries of Bombay. 

5. Name the railways running through the Bombay I'resiclency, 

6. Ciive a short account of the people of Bombay, giving parti- 
culars of race, religion, and language. Who are the Parsees ? 

7. Name the important cities and towns of the l^ombay Presi- 
dency. . .. .. 

S. Whei-e are Aden and Perim ? 

CHAPTER XIV. 

...'."■THE PUNJAB.. ■■ 

L — Boundaries* 

The Punjab is bounded on the by Kashmir ; 
on the eas^ by the United Provinces and Tibet ; on the 
by Rajputana; and on the by the North- 
\¥est Frontier Province. 

V II.— Natural 'Features. 

(1) A mountain region in the north-east ; 

(2) a tableland (from 1,000 to 2,000 feet high) lying 
north of the Salt Range, and between the Indus and 

■ , ' ■ ■ 

(3) a flat plain sloping south-westwards, 





1 1 1.— Moatitai tn s. 


(1) The Himalayas, on the north and north-east; 

(2) the Salt Range, between the Jhelum and the 
Indus ; 

(3) the Pir Panjal Range, a part of the Himala- 
yas, between Rawalpindi and Kashmir. 

1V\ — Rivets.. 

The name Punjab is derived from the fact that the 
province is drained by the five rivers, the Satlej^ the 
BeaSj the Ravi, the Chenab, and the Jlielam. These 
form a united stream called the Panjnad, which then 
falls into the Indtss. The Saraswati and the Gliag- 
gar lose themselves in the desert. 

V.— Products and Industries. 

The chief products are zvJieat and barley, but millets 
and pulses, sugarcane, cotton, and rice are also grown. 
Tea is grown in the Kangra district. The chief indus- 
tries are the mining of salt (which is hence popularly 
called Lahotiri Salt), the pressing and weaving of cotton, 
and the manufacture of carpets (at Amritsar). 

VL — Railways. 

The Punjab is traversed in every direction by the 
North-Western Railway and its branches. Lahore forms 
the centre of the line — one branch going eastwards 
to Saharanpur and Calcutta ; another going north-west 
to Peshawar ; and a third going south-west to Multan 
and Karachi. The eastern branch is connected with 
Jeypur and Delhi, and through these, with Bombay and 
Calcutta. Another railway line connects Delhi \vith 
Kalka, at the foot of the Himalayas, and thence a line 
goes up the hills to Simla., 
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the PUNJAB. gj 

Vll.-Peopic. 

r.n Jw- in race. The 

population numbers 20 millions, and the majority are 

Mahomedans.^ The Sikhs also form a We percentao-e 
of the population. The language spoken is Punjabi. 

VIIL — Chief Towns. 

(I) Lahore, the capital of the Punjab, and former! v 
the capita! of Ranjeet Singh. It is the seat of a Univer- 
sity and a Chief Court. 

the capital of India is a 
laige and flourishing city, decorated ivith some of the 
■ finest buildings in the world. The Imperial Durbars of 
1903. and 1911 were held in Delhi. It is also a 
great railway centre, and has a large trade in cotton 
cloth and metal goods, jewellery, glass and potterr’ 
It IS now governed by a Chief Commissioner of its own. 

(3) Amritsar, the religious centre of the Sikhs is 
famojj, for its -Golden Tomple” and its mannfact^lre 

of shawls and carpets. 

(4) Multan, famous for its manufacture of orna- 
mental pottery and tiles. 

(5) Sialkot, famous for its manufactures of cutlery. 

arms and sporting goods. , ' 

(6) Rawal Pindi is a large military station. 

(7 ) Sinila, on the outer Himalayas, is the summer 

capital of the Government of India. 

(8) Amhala, an important military station j 

(9) Ludhiana, famous for the manufacture of shawls : 
(10) Dalhousie, (it) Dharamsala, and (12) Murree 

are hill stations in different parts of the province. 
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QUESTIONS. 

1. Give the boundaries of the Punjab, 

2. Into what regions may the J^injab be naturally divided? 

3. Describe the physicanfeatures of the Punjabj giving the 
names of its chief mountains and rivers. 

4 Name the chief products and industries of the Punjab. 

5. Describe the railway system of the Punjab. 

6. (hve an account of the people of the Punjabj giving parti- 
culars of race, religion, and language. 

7. Name the most important towns of the Punjab, and state 
for what each is famous. 


CHAPTER XV. 

THE NOiRTM«WEST FRONTIER PROVfNCE. 

L— Boundaries. 

The North-West P'rontier Province is bounded on the 
north and west by^ Afghanistan, on the east b}” Kashmir 
and the Punjab, and on the south by Baluchistan and 
the Punjab. 

IL— Mountains and Railways. 

The country is full of mountains and the rivers form 
the only means of communication. The principal ranges 
are the Sulemans and the Safed Koh, on the west of 
the province. The chief river of the province is the 
Kabul River, which is a tributary of the Indus. 

IIL— Population and Chief Towns. 

The population of the province is a little over 2 
millions. The chief towns are : — 

(i) Peshawar, an important military outpost and a 
trade centre- 
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(::) Kohat commanding die Kurram Valley ; 

(3) Dera Ismail Khan, near the confluence of the 
Indus and Gomal. 

IV. — Railways, 

I he Noith-\\ estern Railway connects Peshawar with 
Lahore, and thence with Calcutta and Bombay. 

V.~Dmsions and Districts. 

The province was formed in 1901 by the transfer from 
the i unjab of certain districts, and by the addition of 
the following ^ political charges— Kurram. Malakand, 
Khaibar, fochi, Karnal, and .Shirani. 

Divzswns. Districts. 

Peshawar . Peshawar, Kohat, Hazara. 

Derajat ... Bannu, Dera Ismail Khan. 


QUESTIONS. 

1. c'.ivc the boundaries of the N.-W. Frontier Province. 

2. Name the chief mountains and rivers of the province 

3. What IS the population of the province ? Maine its chief iiy 

4. What means of communication do exist in the province r 
Name the divisions and districts of the province. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

BRITISH BEUUCHISTAN 

British Belachi.stan comprise.s the three districts of 
Pishin, Quetta, and Sibi, lying to the north- we.st of Sind. 
Sibi is on the plain, but the rest of the province is a 
tableland about 5,000 feet high. The whole country L 
very dry and rainle.ss, and .so cultivation is carried on bv 
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irrigation. The chief products are wheat and millets. 
The population is a little under four lakhs, almost entirely 
Mahomedan. The capital is Quetta, which contains a 
large garrison for the protection of the Bolaii and Khojak 
passes leading from India to Afghanistan. Fishin is 
connected with the plain by two railway lines, one through 
Ouetta and the Bolanr.the other through the Nari Pass. 


QUESTIONS 


I. Name the three districts that compose the province of .Belu- 
cliistan, and state how each of them is situated. 


2 . Give a short geography of Beluchistan, giving particular 
of population, products, S-c. 


CHAPTER XVIL 


AJMERE-MERWARA. 


This little province forms a patch of British territory 
in the centre of Rajputana. It includes two districts — 
Ajmerc, consisting of an open sandy plain, and Eler- 
wata, a hilly country. The population is about 5 lakhs. 
The province is administered by the Agent to the Gover- 
nor-General in Rajputana. The capital is A j mere, which 
w^as the first Mahomedan settlement in Rajputana and 
contains one of the oldest mosques in India, 


CPIAPTER XVIIL 


COORG. 


Tills little province lies to the south-west of Mysore, 
and has a climate like that of the latter countrv, The 


.-A,. 



THt NATIVE STATES OF INDIA. r.n 

'mT «=ardan,oms. The 

' Mercara. The population is two lakhs 
.s governed by the British Resident in 


CHAPTER XIX. 

the native states of INDrA 
I —Kashmir. 

_ ^Kashmir is the largest of the N'i 
It lies on the northern 
u-as founded by Golab 
Ranjeet Singh. It is divided 
Jammu, in the lower hills < 

(2) Kashmir proper ; and (sj 
n Us valley. The piincipal cities are ‘ 
capital, and Leh, the chief town of Ladakh 


ative States in 
frontier of India. The king 
■‘^'ngh, one of the Subedar 
into three provinces- 
on the borders of the Pun 
Ladakh; in the m 
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(3) . Secunderabad,- the largest military cantonment 
in:., ■■India, ■■ ' 

(4) Aurangabad and (5) Gulbarga.* both old capitals.' 

III.— Mysore. 

Mysore is a powerful Hindu state in the south. It is 
surrounded on all sides by the Madras Presidenc}'. The 
ar£a is about that of Oudh, and the population over 
millions. The important are : — 

(1) Mysore, the capital of the state, cotitains 
Seringapatam, the famous stronghold of Hyder Ali and 
Tipu Sultan. 

(2) Bangalore, a British military station. 

(3) Kolar, celebrated for its gold mines. 

IV.— Baroda. 

Baroda is a Mahratta state in Gujarat. It was founded 
in the eighteenth century b\' a Mahratta soldier of fortune 
whose family name was Gaekwar, a title still borne by the 
ruler. The population is nearly two millions, and the 
chief town is Baroda. 

V.— The States of the Central India Agency. 

The Native States of the Central India Agency 
number 143. But the following alone are of atiy 
importance : — 

(1) Gwalior, ruled by a Mahratta prince who bears 
the title of Sdndhia, 

(2) Indore, ruled by another Mahratta prince bear- 
ing the title of Holkar. 

(3) Rewah, a Hindu state in Baghelklnuid. It 
contains the largest coal field yet discovered in India. 
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(4) Bhopal, a Mahomedan state ruled by a Begum. 
VI-— The States of the Rajputana Agency. 

-’o Agency number 

. But the following only are important : 

(^) J^ypur, which is one of the most enlightenecf 
states of India, Its chief town, named Jeypur, is one of 

the finest Hindu cities in India, 

parent state in Rajputana, was 
called Meiyar in olden times. The ruler belongs to a 
family which ranks first among the Rajputs of ail India, 
and which boasts that it has never given a daughter in 

marriage to an Emperor of Delhi. ® 

(3) Jodhpur (anciently called Marwar) is the lar^rest 
in area. 

(4) Bharatpur, j 

Eastern Rajputana. 

, (6) Dholpisr^,, . j 

There are several small Native States situated in the 
midst of British provinces. These are superintended by 
tne Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commissioner of the 
province within which they lie. Thus the Punjab has the 
four Sikh states of Patiala, Nabha, Jhind and Farid- 
kote, and the Mahomedan state of Bhawalpar, Madras 
has Travancore and Cochin. The United Provinces 
contain Rampur and Garhwal. 
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QUESTIONS. 

I . Wtiat and where is Ajmere ? :Give a short . geography of the 
place, , , 

2. Where is Coorg? 

3. Name the principal Native' States of India,, a'licl .state where 
each is situated. 

4. Into what three provinces is the state of Kashmir divided ? 

5 Name the important towns of Hyderabad and Mysore, 

6. What is the title of the rulers of Hyderabad, Baroda, 
Gwalior, and Indore ? 

7. What special distinction does the Maharana of Udaipur’s 

family bear? ■ . ' 

5. Name the principal Native States lying within British 
provinces,. . 


BOOK II. 


ASIA. 
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ASIA, 

CHAPTER I. 

BOUNDAR lES AND EXTENT. 

/. Boundaries. ■ 

On the .Vorth ; the Arctic Ocean. 

On the Ea.st : the Pacific Ocean. 

On the South : the Indian Ocean, 

On the West : Europe, the Black Sea. the Medi- 
terranean Sea, and the Red Sea. 

Ihe boundary between Asia and Europe is a line 
drawn aIong_ the^ Black Sea, the Caucasus Mountains* 
and the Caspian Sea ; then from the north end of the sea 
up the Ural river to the Ural Mountains ; thence north- 
wards to the Arctic Ocean. 

Asia is joined to Africa by the Isthmus of Suez ;and 
to America by the Behring Strait Mvh.le with Eu’rope 
It forms a continuous land-mass. 

2. Size.'.,' 

^ Phe greatest ktigth, north to south, from Cape Chely- 
uskin to Cape Romania is about 5,300 miles ; and the 
greatest breadth, east to w'est, from East Cape to the Suez 
Canal is about 6,700 miles. The total area is about 16 

million square rniles.. 


QUESTIONS. 

1 . Give tiie geographical boundaries of Asia. 

2. Describe the course of the boundary line between Eiwooe 

and Asia. ■■■ 

3. Wliat is the' .greatest length 'and ■the grea 
Asia ? 
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What is the total area of Asia ? 

How is Asia connected with (i) Europe, 


CHAPTER II. 

PENINSULAS, SEAS AND GULFS, AND ISLANDS. 

/. Seas and Gulfs : — 

(1) The Behring Sea, a portion of the Pacific cut 
off by the Aleutian Isles— the north-east ; 

(2) the Sea of Okhetsk, a part of the Pacific cut 
off by the Aleutian Isles— 

(3) Sea of Japan, between Japan and the main- 
land, — on the east ; 

(4) China Sea, between Borneo, the Philippines, 
and the mainland — ott the east ; 

(5) Gulf of Siam — on the south-east ; 

(6) the Yellow Sea, ) north of the East China 

(7) Gulf of Pechili, / Sea. 

Islands : — 

(1) Cyprus, in the Mediterranean ; 

(2) Laccadives and Maldives, in the .Arabian Sea; 

(3) Ceylon, , '| 

(4) the Andamans, - in the Bay of Bengal ; 

(5) the Nicobars, j 

(6) the islands of the Eastern Archipelago, com- 
prising Borneo, Sumatra, Java, and the Philippines, 
towards the south-east of Asia ; 

FSmosa, } ^ the south and ea.st of China ; 


^ . (lo) the KurUes, / of Japan ; 

(I I) the Aleutian Isles, in the Pacific Ocean. 

■ Xn tlie -Asia minor ; . | 

^ Arabia, India and Indo-China, (the 

southern part of which is called 

the Malay Peninsula). 

Korea and Kamchatka. 

: questions. 

I. Name the principal seas and gulfs of Asia. 

3. Name the chief islands lying round about Asia. 

3 Name the peninsulas of .Asia. 

CHAPTER III. 

mountains AND RIVERS. 

:v|:::Ari : : , t. MouuiaiHs :~ 

'^^^o^S*oat Paniir Pleateau, (called the “ Roof of the 
^ World ”) is the centre from which the main systems of 

mountains in .Asia run. The chief of these ransjes are : — 

^ (i) The Himalayas, running south-east from Pamir, 

( 2 ) the Knen Lun, running eastwards, north of 

(3) the Hindu Kush, in Afghanistan, from the 
southern edge of Pamir ; 

_ ( 4 ) The Thian Shan, running north-east from 
1 amir, with the parallel ranges of the Great and Little 
Altai, north of it ; 
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(■5) the Peeling, the Nanling, and the Yung Ling, 
in China ; 

(6) the Caucasus and Ural Mountains, in the 
north-west of Asia, and forming part of the boundary 
between Europe and Asia. 

These are all connected diretly or indirectly with the 
central heights of Pamir. There are other mountains in 
Asia more or less detached from these ranges ; for 
example : 

(1) the Elburz Mts. in Persia ; 

(2) Mount Arart, in Turkish Armenia; 

(3) Monut Labanon, in Syria ; 

(4) Mount Sinai, in Arabia ; 

(5) the Vindhyas, in the centre of India. 
Volcanoes:— 

A line of volcanoes begins from Sumatra and Java, 
and e.xtends, through the Philippines and the Japanese 
and the Aleutian Islands, to the Kamchatka Peninsula. 

2, Rivers ; — 

The rivers of Asia may be divided into two classes : — 

(l) those that flow to the sea ; and (3) those that lose 
themselves in inland seas or lakes. 


The folloiving ate. among the first class : — 

^flowing across the plain of Sib- 
j eria into the Arctic Ocean ; 


(1) The Obi, 

(2) the Yenisei, 

(3) the Lena, 

theEuohratesl^°'^‘"2 through the plain of 
- Mesopotamia into the Persian 

(5j ttie iigns, ' ^ j , 

(6) the Indus, in India, flows into the Arabian Sea ; 




the peoples :QP'- ASIA; 

(7) the Ganges and 

(8) Brahmaputra,,;iii India, 

(9) the Irawadi, ; 

<io) the Sitang:, j 

(11) the Salwin, in Burma, j 

( 1 2) the Menam, I 

(13^ the Mekong. j“ 


flowiii!:;- into the 
Bay of l^engal ; 

llowing through 
Siam, Into the 
China Sea ; 
tiowing through 
C'hiiia into the 
racific Ocean. 


(14) theSiKiang, 'i tiowing through 

{15; the Yangtse-Kiang, . C’hiiia into the 

(loj the Hoang^Ho. J racific Ocean. 

llie following me among the second class : — 

(I) the Amu DaiyaorOxus, '|<^7™S-acrossthe 

V: the Sir Darya or Ja.ar..s 

(3) the Tarim, in Eastern Turkistan. 

QUESTIONS, 

I* Vvl-at is Fariiir: Show that tlie principal mounfahi ranges 
of *-\sia radiate from Ihimir. 

Name the chief mountains of Asia not directly ccamected 
with Pamir. ■ • ^ 

3. Into what two classes may the rivers of Asia be divided 

4. Name the rivers ot Asia that flow intO“(i)the Persian 
Gulf; (2) the Indian Ocean (3) the' Pacific Ocean. 

5. Name three ri%xrs of Asia that flow into inland seas or lakes. 

6. Are there any volcanoes in 'Asia ? If so, where are tliev ? 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE PEOPLES OF ASIA. 

The clrief races inhabiting Asia are 

(i) The Mongolian or Yellow race inh^^-bits the 
greater part of the continent — namely, China, Japan, 




i 
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Tibet, Siberia and portions of Turkistan and Burma. 
They are chiefly Buddhists in religion. 

(2) The Malay race (which is a branch of the Mon- 
golian) inhabits the Malay Peninsula and the islands to 
the south-east of Asia. They are distinguished by a 
light brown complexion, and are chiefly Mahomedans, 
though a large number of Christians live in the Philip- 
pines. 

(3) The Caucasian or White race inhabits the 
Caucasus mountains in Western Asia, and parts of 
Central Asia, as well as Europe. This race has two 
branches— (a) the Aryan, and the (/;) Semitic. The 
Arabs and Jews belong to the Semitic branch, and 
the rest are Aryans. 

(4) The Dravidians mosth- inhabit the south 

of India. They are distinguished by a dark comple.xior 
and are chiefly Hindus. ' 

(5) The Negrito or Black race is found in the 
Andamans and .some parts of the Malay Peninsula and 
the Philippines. They are distinguished by very dark 
complexion, small stature and woolly hair. 

But all the people everywhere are of mixed descent 

for the following reasons : — ’ 

(a) Many of them had formerly no settled abode ; 

(b) several different races have occupied the same 

country ; 

(c) people of one race have married people of 

another. .. " * ' ' 



QUESTIONS, 

1. ^ Name the chief races of people inhabiting , lodia, and 
mention the countries where they live. 

2. W'hat religion do the following generally profess— (i) 
the Malays ; (2) the Dravidians, (3) the Mongolians ?’ ■ 

$. What distinctive peculiarities of feature do the followin.^ 
1 aces. possess the Caucas-ians* the Mongolians, the Negritos ? 

^ 4. Why is It that the peoples of Asia are geoerallv of mi.Ked 
descent '1' 


CHAPTER V. 

; THE CUIM AXES OF ASIA. 

Asia is such avast continentthat every variet}’ of 
climate is to be found in it. In the southern region the 
climate is tropical; in the central, temperate; and in the 
northern, 

For instance, in Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula, and the 
south of India, the climate is exceedingly hot in summer, 
but it is often cloudy, and though there is practically no 
cold season, the climate is healthy, except in marshy and 
jungly tracts. Bengal, Assam, Burma, and Indo-China 
have a hot moist climate, and therefore are more un- 
healthy than Ceylon. 

Over the rest of India, the climate is dry, except 
during the rainy season, June, July, August, and 
September), which does not exist for AVestern Rajputana, 
Sind, Southern Punjab, and Beluchistan, which are 
practically rainless and so intensely dry. In all these 
parts of India, the summers are exceedingly hot — Upper 
Sind being one of the hottest places in-, the world. The 
winters too are proportionately severe. Hence the 
climate is one of extremes. Though', generally healthy, 
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the country is subject to epidemics, especially during* the 
change of the seasons, in October and i\Iarch. 

The climate grows colder and more healthy as we go 
north. In Siberia it is so cold in winter that the rivers 
and lakes are all frozen. 


QUESTIONS. 


1. Why is the. climate of Asia so varied "t 

2. What kind of climate have Ceylon, the i\[a]ay Peninsula, 
and Southern India ? And why ? 

3. Describe the climate of the eastern pan of India. 

4. What kind of climate do we find in central, northern, and 
western India? 


5. State the kind of climate found in the uorthernmos 


P0LITIC.4L DIVISIONS. 

I • British Possessions in Asia. 

1. The Indian Empire, including Burma, easit of the 
Bay of Bengal, a'ncl Aden, at the entrance of the I'ied Sea, 

2. Cyprus, an island in the Mediterranean Sea. 

3. Ceylon, the Laccadives, and the Maldives, in the 
Indian Ocean. 

4. The Strait Settlements, in the Strait.s of Malacca. 

;. H<mg Kong, in the south of China. 

6. Sarawak and North Borneo, in the large i.s!and of 
Borneo. 


POLITICAL DIVISIONS. 

7. Labanoiij a small island near Borneo, 

2 , Other European Poaseasioiis in Aaia* 

{<i} French pos^essimis — 

1. Cochin China and Tonquin, with the dependent 
states of Cambodia and Anam, in the north-east of 
Further India. 

• f ■ Mahi, Chandernagore, and Karikal, 

in India. 

{b) Dutch Possessions— 

1. Java, and other smaller islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago. 

2. The greater part of Sumatra, and the southern 
coasts of Borneo. 

(c) American Possessions — 

The Fhiilippines, in the Eastern Archipelago. 

( d) Portuguese Possessions — 

1. Goa, and a few other settlements in India. 

2. Macao, in the so^^ 

3- Independent Kingdoms. 

1. The Russian Empire, with the dependent states 
of Khiva and Bokhara in Turkestan. 

2. The Chinese Empire, with the dependent state 
of Tibet. 

j. The Japanese Empire, with the dependencv 5f 
Korea. ^ 

4. The Turkish Empire. 

5. Persia. 




Af^ariistan. 

7 - ^eluchistan. 

8 . Siam. 

9 v Muscat, in Arabia. 

10. Perak, in the Malay Peninsula. 


QUESTION. : 

1. Name the four principal Empires in Asia. 

2 . Name the British possessions in Asia. 

3. What other European possessions are there in Asia ? 

4. Mention some of the smaller independent states of Asi.'i. 


CHAPTER VII. 
the ISLANDS OF ASIA. 



There are two kinds of island.^ : (i) o, 

those that he near to some continent from which thev 
are separated by a shallow part of the sea ; and (ai 
or those that lie in deep ocean far away frotri 

:.any;;Contment' 

I. Continental islands 

(1) Bombay and Salsette, which form the present 
City of Bombay, 

(2) Din, on the coast of Kathiawar, belonging to the 
Portuguese. 

( 3 ) Ceylon, a large island in the Indian Ocean and 
separated from India by the Palk’s Strait and the Gulf 
ofManaar,whichis crowded with a number of small 
islets, like the piers of a bridge, which are therefore 



Ihe arm of Ceylon, is, a Jittle larger than that of 

Oudh. The is hijly in the south and west, the 

l>est known mountain being Adam’s Pfeak. 

2. bceanic Islands. 

(1) The Andamans and Nicobars lie in the Bay oC 
Bengal. The is very fertile, but little cultivated,' 
and the are mostly rude .savages. One of these’ 
islands, Port Blair, is used as a penal settlement for con- 
victs from India (and is called Kd/d Pant by the people). * 

(2) The Laccadives and Maldives lie to the west of 
South India. The soil is made of coral remains, and 
X\\Q people are peaceful fishermen or sailors. 


QUESTIONS. 

1, Name and define the two kinds of islands. 

2. Give a short account of Ceylon, and state to what kind of 
island it belongs. 

3- Where are the Andamans and Nicobars What is Port : 
Rlair ? 

4 . What and where are the Laccadives and Maldives ? 
CHAPTER Vin. 

INDO china and the islands of the eastern 

ARCHIPELAQO. ' 

I.— Indo-Cfaina. 

I. Position and Extent— indo-China comprises ' 
Burmah, Siam, French Indo-China, and the Mafaj- 

Peninsiik, 
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2. RiveiYi— (i) The Irawadi, and its tributaries the 
Ckindwin, Silatig, and Salwin — in Burraah ; 

(2) the Menam in Siam ; 

(3) the Mekong or Cambodia, in Cochin China ; 

(4) the Song Kio or Red River, in Tonquin. 

3. Motintains. — The mountain region is still 
unexplored. The two chief ranges are — (i) the Pcgtt 
Yoma, and (2) the Arafcan Yoma, on the east and west 
of the Irawadi valley, respectively. 

4. Population. — The total population of Imio- 
China is about 40 milions. 

II. —Burraah. 

1. Position and Extent — Burmah comprise.s the 
western half of Indo-Gbina, and forms part of the Indian 
Empire. 

2. Divisions.— (I) Upper B unnab, or the valley of 
the Irawadi ; 

(2) Lower Burmah (or Pegu), or the delta of the 

Irawadi ; 

(3) Arakan, or a long strip of coast from Chitta- 
gong to Pegu ; 

(4) Tenasserim, or a similar strip beyond the 
Gulf of Martaban. 

3. Chief Towns. — (i) Rangoon, the capital ‘.;f 
Burma, and the chief seaport ; 

(2) Mandalay, the chief town in Upper Burmali ; 

(3) Ava, the former capital ; 


seaports in Tenasserim* 


indo-china and the islands. Itf 

(4) Bhamo, the highest point on the Irawadi 

which can he reached by steamers j 

(5) Kindat, in the valley of the Chindwin ; 

(6) Bassein, another seaport in Lower Burmah f 

(7) Akyab, in Arakan ; 

(8) Moulmein, 

(9) Tavoy, 

(10) Mergui, 

HI— Siam. 

Siam is an independent state in the centre of Indo- 
china, at the head of the Gulf of Siam. Its capital is 

^ngkok. The only other important city iVZunme, on 
theMe-ping. 

IV.— French Indo China. 

French Indo-China, with its dependencies of Ton- 
quin, Anam, and Cmbodia, lies in the east of Indo-China. 
Its chief towns are— Hanoi, in Tonquin ; Hue, in Anam; 
and Saigon, on the Mekong. 

V. The Malay Peninsula. 

Extent.-The Malay Peninsula is 

joined to the mainland by the Isthmus of Kra, 

.4 Straits Settlements, which 

comprise (.r) the islands 
Smgappre, and.pgpang; (fi) Malacca, a district west 
Penang Wellesley, a district opposite 

(2) The Native States, of which Perak is the most 
important. 
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3. piimate and Productions— The climate is hot 
and moist. The chief mineral products are tin, coal, 
antimony, and mercury. The chief agricultural products 
are rice, pepper, cloves, nutmegs, tobacco, Sc. 

VI.-Tslands of the Eastern Archipelago. 

The Eastern Archipelago comprises the islands to 
the south-east of Asia. Java is the niost populous and 
civilized of them all. The other important islands are— 
Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes and the Phillippines. The 
first three belong principally to the Dutch, and the last 
belongs to America. The total population is about 35 
millions. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What parts of the world are comprised in the name fndt>- 

China.? , ^ 

2. Give ^the names of the principal rivers and mountains ni' 
Indo-China. 

" 3. Give a short geographical account of Burrnah, 

4, What and where is Siam ? 

5. What part of fndo-China is called French Indo-CIiina r 

6. Name the states that make up the Malay Peninsula* I'o 
whom does it principally belong ? 

7, Name the chief islands that compose the 1 Eastern Archi- 
'pielago. 

CHAPTER IX* 

THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 

The Chinese Empire is the richest and most populous 
country of Asia* 


TffE CUl^p^E' OQ 

1. Divisions. — The Chinese Empire Is made qp of 
China Proper, and the dppen<lencies of Manchuria, Mon- 
golia, and Chinese Turkestan. 

2. Surface."— Western China, Mongolia, Maochuriai 
and Turkestan are crossed by' many high mountains. 
The central part of Mongolia is a large desert called the 
desert of Gobi The deltas of the great rivers are very 
fertile and well cultivated. 

3- People. — The total population is about 433 mil- 
lions. The people belong to the Mongolian or yellow 
race, distinguished by light-brown comple:^ion, short 
stature, and little hair on head and face. They are very 
intelligent and industrious, and have been civilized and 
educated for thousands of years. 

4. Products.—China is rich in minerals, but little 
mining is done except the mining of coal in some parts. 
The vegetable crops include all those of India, as well as 
others, such as tea which is produced in large quantities, 

5. Chief towns. — (a) In China Proper.— {\) Pekiiij 
the capital, in the north ; 

(2) Canton, in the south ; 

(3) Hangkow, in the centre ; 

(4) Nankin, (5) Fu-chow, (6) Shanghai, (7) Lo- 
harg, (8) Tien-tsin, and (9) Amoy. 

(b) In T urkestau. — Yarkand. 

(c) In Mongolia. — Urga. 

(d) In Manchuria. — Girin. 

6. Islands.— Hainan and Formosa, formerly belong- 
ed to China, but now to Japan. Hong-Kong, one of 
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the small islands, belongs to England, and was cue of 
the most important seaports in the world. 


QUESTIONS, 

f. Name the four chief divisions of the Chinese Empire, 

2, What is the total population of the Chinese Empire ? To 
what race do the Chinese belong, and what kind of people are they? 

3. Name the chief mineral and agricultural prod,icts of 
China. 

4 « Name the chief towns of the Chinese Empire, and men^ 
tion in what division they are situated. 

5. Name the islands that lie off the coast of China, and state 
to whom they now belong. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE JAPANESE EMPIRE. 

1. Divisions. — Japan (or the Empire of the rising 
sun”) consists of the islands of Yezo, Honshiu, Shikoku,' 
and Kiushiu ; Loo-choo and the Kuriles. 

2. Surface.— The large islands am traversed by 
lofty mountain ranges containing many volcanoes. The 
northern ones are barren and unpopulated ; the southern 
ones are fertile and populous. 

3. People. — The population is about 5154 millions. 
The people are Mongolians by race, and are very intelli- 
gent and industrious, and have recently attained the first 
rank among the powers of the world. 

4 Chief Towns. — (i) Tokio, the capital of the 
empire ; 

(2) Kioto, the former capita! ; 



ASIATIC RUSSIA, 


Cs) Yokohama,’) 

(4) Nagasaki,^” I 


( 5 ) Kob^ ’ j seaports of the e mpire, 

(6) Osaka, 1 , , 

(7) Nigata. J the laigest commercial towns. 


questions. 

“Empire of ti, 

2. Give the principal division.^ of Japan 

3- describe the surface features of Japan. 


population of Japan ? What kind of 


Japanese ? 


people are 


CHAPTER XI. 

ASIATIC RUSSIA. 

Russia i.i Asia is a continuation of Russia in Europe 

rJlZtll C) 

L — Siberia. 

th.!: r®ff“®?'*^*<=e«t---Siberia stretches across 
the north of Asia from the Ural Mountains to the Paci- 

ta?n= from Mongolia by the Altai Moun- 

tains and from Manchuria oy the river Amoor. It 
ncludes the portion of country bordering on Korea 

nf i J r China, and alsf the islands 

f Sakhahen to the north of Japan, as well as the Penin- 
sula of Kamchatlca. 

2. Rivere and Lakes. — Siberia has the finest river- 
system in Asia. The principal rivers are the Obi, Yeni- 
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sei, Lena and Amoor. — The country' also possesses many 
lakes, of which Lake Baikal is the largest. 

3. Climate, Soil, and Products — The dmiatc is in- 
tensely cold. The soU is fertile, but there is little culti- 
vation. The chief products are timber and minerals 
including some gold found near Lake Baikal. 

4. Chief Towns. — (i) Tobolsk and (2) Tomosk, on 
two branches of the Obi ; (3) Yakutsk, on the Lena ; 
{4) Irkutsk, near Lake Baikal. (5) Vladivostock, on tiie 
Pacific, is an important naval station. 

5. People.— The population is onh' eight millions, 
mostly Ru.ssian convicts. 

II.— Russian Turkestan, 

1, Position and Extent.— Russian Turkestan is 
roughly bounded by Siberia on the north, the Pamir on 
the east, Persia and Afghanistaii on the south, and the 
Caspian Sea on the west. 

2, Rivers.— The chief rivers ai-e— ( i ) the Sir Darya, 

(2) the Amu Darya.— flowing into the Aral Sea ; and (3) 
the Zarafshan, which waters Bokhara. 

3, Climate. Soil and Products. - The dmiatc is very 
cold in winter, but fairly warm in summer. Much of 
the country is sandy desert, but along the great rivers 
and near the foot of the mountains the soil is fertile. 
The chief products are cotton and silk. 

4, Chief Towns — (i) Samarkand, (2) Tashkand, 

(3) Khiva and (4) Bokhara— all famous in ancient times, 

5, People—The population is about eight million.s, 
all Mahomedans. 
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n|,— Caucasia. 

I. Position and Extent— Caucasia forms the west* 
ernmost division of Asiatic Russia, and consists of the 
provinces of Georgia and Armenia. 

3. People —The inhabitants of Caucasia are the 
most handsome in the world. The bulk of the popula- 
tion (totalling 1 1 >4- millions) is Cliristian, but some of the 
tribes are Mahomedan.s. 

3. Chief Towns. -- (i) Tiflis, the capital ; 

( 2 ) Baku, an important seaport on the Caspian, 
famous for its petroleum springs. 


QUESTIONS. : 

,hJh divisions of .Asiatic Russia, and state 

the boundaries of each. 

2. -’^anie the chief rivers and lakes of .Siberia. 

3. Describe the climate, soil, products, and people of .Siberia. 

4. Name the chief towns of Siberia and Russian Turkestan. 

5. \\ hat part ol Russia is known as Caueasia, and for what 'S 

It famous'.^ ^ c 

6. What and where are Tiflis and Baku ? 


CHAPTER XII. 

ASIATIC TURKEY, ARABIA, PERSIA, AFGHANISTAN, 
AND BELUCHISTAN. 

- f,— Asiatic Turkey. / 

I . Position and Extent.— The Turkish Empire com- 
prises the greater part of Western Asia and lies between 
the Black Sea and the Mediterranean. The chief divi- 
sions of Asiatic Turkey are:— (r) Asia Minor and ( 2 ) 
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Armenia,— in the north; (3) Syria, extending down the 
coast of the Mediterranean to the borders of Egypt • 

(4) Mesopotamm, extending down to the head of the 

thelled^Sea!^ bordering on 

2 Mountains and Rivers— The chief mountains 
^e the^ Taurus and the Antitaunis, in Asia Minor- 

Sinai Mountains in 

The only important rivers are the Ti&rie an^ <.1 
Euphrates in Mesopotamia. ^ ® 

3. ChiefTowns—(r) Damascus, one of the oldest 

Cities in the world, 

Talestin?^****^^*”’ Christianity, in 

(3) Smyrna, and (4) Aleppo, in Asia Minor; 

(5) Trebizond, in Armenia; 

( 6 ) Baghdad, and (7) Bassorah, in Mesopotamia; 

( 8 ) Mecca, and (9) Medina, in the Hejaz, both the 
holiest places of the Mahomedans, 

Il—Arabia. z; 

A portion of Arabia, v>^., the Hejaz, forms part of the 

h;?! i'k desert, inha- 

bdedby a few wandering tribes (called Bedmms) oris 

divided into petty states. Of these the most important 
are Oman (or Musciit) at the entrance to the Persian 
Gulf, and Nejd, further inland, Perim and Aden, in and 
near the Straits of Bab-il-Mandeb, are British possessions. 
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in — Persia. 

Mesopotamia and Arabia. 
The country js fertile and productive in the north, but 
a sandy waste in the south. The Eibum Mountains are 
the only range. The people are distinguished for their 
polite manners and their artistic tastes. The chief 
towns are: — 

(1) Teheran, the capital, in the north ; 

(2) Tabriz, in the north-west ; 

(3) Meshed, in the north-east ; 

(4) Shouster and (5) Isfahan, in the cejitre ; 

(6) Shiraz (7) Bushire, and (8) Bandar Abbas, in 
the south. 

IV. —Afghanistan. 

Afganistan lies on the northern borders of India and 
to the east of Persia. ^ The country is very mountainoiLs 
and barren. The chief rivers are the Hari Rud and Hel- 
mand, which end in swamps, and the Kabul river, flowing 

intothe: Indus* 

The king of Afghanistan, styled the Amir of Kabul, 
also rules a portion of Turkestan. The chief town ofthi.s 
tractof country is Mazar-i-Shareef. The hilly countries 
of Badakhshan, Wakhan, and Shinghan in the Pamir 
also belong to Afghanistan. ’ 

A V.— Baluchistan. 

Beluchistan lies to the south of Afghanistan. One 
portion of it belongs to the British and forms part of the 
Indian Empire. Native Beluchistan is a diy barren land 
and is uled by the Khan of Kalat, with his capital at 
Kalat.AA;\v^ : : 
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QUESTIONS. 

1. Name the chief divisions of Turkey in Asia, and mention Ur^- 
names of any important towns in each. 

2. What do you know of Independent Arai)ia ? 'To whom dircs 
the rest of Arabia belong? 

3. (kin you name any British possession in or about Aral>ia 

4. Name the chief towns of Persia. 

5. What and where \s Ma^af’i-Shareef'i 

6 . Where is Belachistan ? Into what two portiuiis is the count 
divided? 



BOOK III. 

EUROPE. 



boundaries and EXTEN'3 




and the 


EUROPE. 

I CHAPTER J. 

J boundaries and extent. ' 

/■■■";: 'j^'^SLCk :.Stia," ■,/ 

ajtilcS 

asruou, ^as“ .Tland "Twcbll"*''"' ““ 

Eurasia. Europe is iofn^d trvA caiie# 

of the Mediterranean, the passa-e"??^ the rvestern end 
called the Straits of GibraSer. them being 

the west of Spain to the Caspia^Sea near BaPu ‘ifT 
^600 miles : the greatest d,-ead^/i from Cape Nordi-^^'"*’^ 
Norway to Cape Matanan fn Gr.«/ ■ , ^^^rdkyn m 

The total »„o is about 3^ million 

S® o S''® ‘'‘’® boundanS^:^ 

and Asia. line between Eu,,,p, 


Europe ? 


What is the 


:i-eat<5srtength;anaA^^^ 
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a™. ofE„op. p Compare i, ,i,j 
• '»hat do you »n*o„a„d bp th. „arae S„„,u,, 


PENINSULAS, Seas and fiiii tjc * itir^ 

, WLFS, AND ISLANDS. 

^eas and Gulfs 

The White Sea, in the north of Rnoo- 
of the Arctic Ocean ■ ’ 

(3) the North Sea, or Oerinan Ocean w 

Denmark and the British Isles ’ 

( 4 ) the English Channel, between Fr«n. f 

England ; ‘jcuveen l- ranee and 

France ; 

(6) the Mediterranean Sea, between F 

Europe and 

(f) In the Arctic Ocean— 

c^) /» 


f' if 



SEA.Si, CUWS Am ISLANDS. 

(3) /« Meditery&tuan 

The Reader Isles, east of Sija 
Sardinia; Sicily; Malta; and Ca 

(4) /« 

Zealand and Qothiaod. 

Peninsuias— 

(0 The Iberian Peninsula, comprisin 

1 ortiigal — % n the mesi, 

(2) Italy— IK the middle, 

Prainsula, comprfai 
Bulgaria, European Tnrfcc/an 

the east. ^ 

(4J the Scandinavian Peninsula, com, 
way and Sweden ,— the north! 

(j) Lapland, running eastivards from 

cnd'':o£:MofW’'ay, 

(6) Jutland, forming part of Denmark. 
"It) the Crimea, on the , 


QUESTIONS. 

principal seas and gulfs of Europe. 

principal branches of the 
^ey lie. “ ™ Mediterranean Sea, 

of the principal islands of Europe. 

tries Of Europe are knov™ by 
Scandinavia ; and (3) Iberia f * ^ 
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'' chapter iii.'::::::^'::;:;,':;::^ 

MOUNTAINS AND RIVERS, AND LAKES. 

1. Momitains — 

The greater part of Europe is level country, but in 
the centre there are high mountains. The principal 
mountain ranges run from east to west, like those of 
Ame. :' They are,:— 

(i) The Alps, the highest mountains in Europe, 
separating Italy from Austria and Switzerland. The 
principal branch of this range is the Appeuines, running 
down the centre of Italy. The highest peak is Mont 
Blanc— which is the highest mountain in Piurope. 

(3) The Balkans, between the Black Sea and the 
Adriatic, with a branch known as Mount Pindus, in 
Greece, and another, the Carpathians, in Austria. 

N. B . — The Balkans are connected with the Alps by a chain 
called the Dinark and RJioetic Alps, running; round the north 
of the Adriatic- 

(3) The Pyrenees, separating Prance from Spain, 

(4) The Sierra Nevada, in the south of Spain. 

(5) The Scandinavian Mountains, in Norway 

and Sweden. 

Volcanoes — 

(1) Vesuvius, in Italy ; 

( 2 ) Etna, in Sicily ; 

(3) Stromboli, north of Sicily ; 

(4) Hekla, in Iceland. 

2. Rivers — . ■ 

The water-parting of Europe lies along the line 
stretching from the. Straits of Gibraltar to the Ural 


■ 




mountains and rivers, and lakes. 


IL 


Mountams. The general course of the rivers is north 
-awards on o„, sido. and south^ast^Irfs on “ta 

I. Rimrs not th-'West 

(I) The Guadalquivir, in the south of Spain, 

Spain and 

1 ortugal into the Atlantic ; 
the Loi?e"”^' 1 

tne i-oire, j the Bay of Biscay ; 

the Elbe r Germany into 

tile , J, the North... Sea ; 

the Vistula, flowing through Russia and Prus- 

,., „;... . sia into the Baltic Sea. - " 

Rtvsrs flowing south-east- 


( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

( 5 ) 

(6) 

C7) 


( 8 ) 


The Volga, flowing through Russia into the 
Caspian: Sea ; 

the Don, i . 

the Dnieper, - through Russia into 

the Dniester, J Black Sea ; 

the Danube, flowing through Germany, Aus- 
tria and Roumania into the Black Sea ; 

the Po,^ in North Italy, flowing into the 
Adriatic ; 

the Rhone, in France, flowing into the Medi- 

:.:terrarieaii,yc' . ■■■ ■ 

.1.= SutprsKts? 

3 . Lakes . — 

(1) Ladoga, Onega, and Peipus— 2>2 Russk 

( 2 ) Wener, Wetter, and Malar-^^ Sweckn 

(3) Geneva, Neuchatel. and Coastance-f« 

S' wit^ierland. 


(9) 

( 10 ) 

(11) 

(12) 

( 13 ) 

( 14 ) 

/V. B.- 
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( 4 ) Maggiore, Como, and Grada — in Itafy, 

(5) The Balaton Lake (or Flatten Sea)— « 

HungarjK 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What parts of Europe are mountainous, and what parts 
level ? Name the principal mountain ranges. 

2. Name the volcanoes of Europe, and state in what part each 
■is; situated. ■■'■\''V' 

3. Define Waierparting. What is the waterparting of 
Europe? How is this proved ? 

4. Name the rivers of Europe that fall into (i)the Mecliter- 
raiiean, {2) the Black Sea, and (3) the North Se«a. 

5. Name the principal lakes of Europe, and state where each 
Is situated. 


, /CHAPTER IV. 

PEOPLES OF EUROPE. 

The inhabitants of Europe belong to the Caucasian 
Stock, distributed in equal proportions among the three 
following races : — 

the Teutonic, comprising the English, the 
Germans, the Dutch, and the Scandinavians ; 
the Romanic, comprising the French, the 
Italians, the Spaniards, Portuguese, and 
Rumanians ; 

the Slav, comprising the Russians, Poles, Ser- 
vians, Bulgarians, the Czechs of Bohemia, 
and the Wends of Germany. 

The prevailing religion of Europe is Christianity, 
though a few Mahomedans are to be found in Turkey 
and ill southern and eastern Russia. 

The popuhiion is estimated at 400 millions. 


fi) 

(2) 

'( 3 ) 
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QUESTIONS. 

I- Name the chief races of. people inhabitinsf Euraoe and 

mention them and the countries where they live 

^Vhat religions are to be found in the countries of Europe ? 
UiafofAs^r population of Europe? Compare it with 


CHAPTER V. 

THE CLIMATE AND RAINFALL OF EUROPE. , 

I. Climate — : ; , \ ' 

*», ? climate of Europe is on the whole colder than 
hat of Asia. ^ But parts of it enjoy a distinctly temperate 
climate, that is, one which is neither veiy hot in summef 
nor very cold in winter. This is due to the followinff 
causes:—, 

(1) the influence of the Atlantic Ocean and the ; 

GulfStream;, " • 

(2) the numerous gulfs and seas cutting into the 

' ;:coast; ’ ; ’ : : 

(3) the absence of high mountains on the coast ; 

(4) the direction of the mountain range.s from east 
‘Z , Aoiwest. :. 4 :: : 

Over most of Europe rain falls at every time of the 
year ; there Is no special rainy season. In the countries 
round the Mediterranean rain falls chiefly in winter. 
The rainfall decreases as we go from west to east. The 
mountains of Norway and Britain receive a very heavy 
rainfall. 
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1, Compare the climate of Europe with that of Asia. 

2. Enumerate the circumstances which go to make the clifiiate 
of Europe temperate. 

' 3.' Give some account '-of the rainfall of Europe. ■ ' 

CHAPTER VI. 

POLITICAL DIVISIONS. 

Europe is divided into 23 independent states^ that are 
classed into three groups, according to their moral and 
political influence over the nations of the \vorld : — 

Class L — Great Britain, France, Germany, Russia, 
Austria— commonly called the five great 
powers.'^ 

Class IL — Italy, Belgium, Holland, Norway and Swe* 
den, Turkey, Spain. 

Chss IIL — Denmark, Portugal, Switzerland, and 
Greece. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Into how many independent states is Europe divided ? 
Kame them. ■ 

2. Name the “ live great powers ” of Europe. 

3. into how many classes are the countries of Eliropc divided; 
and'why ? 

■ CHAPTER VII. 

■riiE BRITISH ISLES. 

I, • Position and ExtenL 

The British Isles consist of the large island of Great 
to the north of the English Channel, and 
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THE BRITISH ISLES. 


' S! Of Irf and in the Atlantic, to the west, 

gether wi^ many still smaller islands off their coasts. 

to h adjacent 

square mS ^’°°° ^a.ooo 

2. Seas and Guifs, 


(1) The English Channel, between Great Britain 
and h ranee— the narrowest part of it bein<^ 
called the Straits of Dover- 


(2) the Irish Sea, between Great Britain and Ireland 

having two entrances : 


the southern-— called St George's Channel : 
and 




(i) the northern— called the North Channel. 

Round the west and north coasts of both islands, 
are many bays and arras of the sea, such as Plymouth 

; Harbour, Mount’s Bay. Cardigan Bay, Firth of Fortbj &c. 

Talands; 

^ T^j^ • and • Orkneys, two groups of 

: Islaiids dying to^thfi: north 'of Scotland j '■ " ' • ■ ^ 

('.i) the Hebrides, another group Ivtng on the west 

v:;;';;;;; ; ;'coa^ 

Anglesea,:?^ " 

|:||y (4 j; The; Isle of ^Man,^; 

Isle ;orWightvTh ; the 

y;|;r:V;|^-:SrnalIeriqnes :nuhaber:ss?eral -hundred,:":- 
4. Surface Features— Mountains, 

1 - t of England is a gently sloping plain, 

t at Wales IS hilly. A range of hills called the Cheviots 
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‘divides England from Scotland, and the northern portion 
•of Scotland is so hilly that it' is called the HigMaEds. 
Ireland is generally, level, but in several parts of the coast 
it is hilly. Ben Nevis, in the Scottish Highlands, is the 
^highest , ,rao;untai,n,Jn Great Britain, being 4,4CX) feet in 


height. 


5. ' Rivers and Lakes, 


The rivers of the British Isles are small streams. 
The most important of them are : — 

(i) The Shannon, the largest river of the British 
Isles, flowing through Ireland ; 

I (2) the Thames, in the south-east of England ; 

' ( 3 ) the Severn, in the west of England ; 

(4) the Humber, in the north-east of England ; 

(5) the Tay, in the east of Scotland ; 

(6) the Clyde, in the west of Scotland. 

Scotland and Ireland contain many fresh- water lakes, 
of which the largest is Lough Neagh^ in Ireland, 

6 , Government and Population. 

The British Isles were formerly divided into four 
separate kingdoms — England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales. By and by these four kingdoms became one, and 
came to be called the United Kirigxiooi of Great Britain 
and Ireland. The Parliament is the assembly that makes 
laws for the whole nation, and the government co:;sists 
of the Sovereign, the Lords, and the Commons, The 
population of the British Isles is over 45 millions. 

7. Divisions. 

I England and Wales are divided into 32 counties, of 
fivhicli 20 belong to England and 12 to Wales. Scotland 
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has 33 counties and Ireland 32. Ireland is dividrf into 
PW'inces of Ulster, Munster, Leinster, 
and Connaught. Scotland is naturally divided into the 
Highlands and the Lowlands. The counties of England 
are grouped together as the Northern Counties, the Mid- 
lands, the Eastern Counties,' the South, and the West. 

8. European Possessions. 

(i) The Channel Islands, consisting of Jersey, 
■Cruernsey, Alderney, and Sark, near the north coast of 

France ; 

(-} Gibraltar, at the entrance to the Mediterranean 
^ between Spain and Africa ; 

(j) Malta and Gozo, in the Mediterranean, between 

.licily and the coast of Africa. 

9. Products and Industries. 

<a) Agiiadturai Products — 

The principal grain crops are zvhmt, barky, and 
oats, grown chiefly in the plains of the Midlands and 
Eastern Counties, the Lowlands of Scotland, and the 
centra] plain of Ireland. 

{P) M incral Products — 

(i) Coal and Iron — obtained in the Scottish Low- 
lands, the north of Englarjd and Northern Midlands, 
and South Wales ; 

(ii) Copper, and obtained in Cornwall 

and Derbyshire, in the west and centre of England, 
respectively ; 

(iii) Salt — obtained in Cheshire and Worcester- 
shire, on the borders of Wales. 
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are built overhead, so that three or four different Hne.s 

may pass over the same spot without any danjjer of 
collision. 

1 2. Chief Towos. 

Of England . — 

(1) London, the capital of the British Isles, is the 
largest city m the world, being about 30 miles from east 
to west, and 10 or 12 from north to south. The total 
population IS nearly 50 lakhs, or more than that of all 
the large towns of India taken together. London is the 
centre of the world’s commerce and the world’s banking. 

(2) Liverpool, an importa.nt .seaport on the ivest 

coast. 

Newcastle, in the north east, e.xports large 
quantities of coal, iron, and chemicals and ha.s 
a large shipbuilding trade. 

Bristol, on the river Avon, is another important 
seaport. * 

Southampton, j 

Plymouth, • other important seaport.s. 

Hull, j 

Manchester, in L'inca.9hire, i.s tlie centre of the 
cotton trade. 

Birmingham, in Warwickshire, is the centre of 
the trade in metal work. 

Sheffield, is the centre of the trade in cutlery 


( 3 ) 


( 4 ) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 

(9) 

(10) 


and steel. 

(11) Leeds, 

(12) Bradford, 

(13) Oxford, 

(14) Cambridge. I sides of England. 

(b) Of Scotland . — 

(1) Edinburgh, the capital of Scotland, and the 
seat of a University. 


centres of woollen manufacture, 
seats of the two ancient Univer- 
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(2) Glasgow, m the west, is the centre of the shin 
bualdmg trade, and the seat of a University. ^ 
(3/ Dundee, is the seat of the jute trade. 

(c) Of Ireland . — 

is now a declining city. 

is the centre of the linen, 


questions. 


lakes of the Britis 


"»*« of'&e. 

Isles!' rivers and 

6 . 

7 . 

S, . 

Britain. 

KingdomT''''^ exports and injjjorts of the Unite 

“ of communication existing i„ Crer 
Ireland.^"®® ‘''® <-'hief towns of England, Scotland an 


Uescnbe the government of the United Kingdom 

huo how many divisions are the British Isles divided •- 
Name the dependencies of Great Britain .situated in Fn'rop 
Name the prmapal products and industries of 


CHAPTER VIII. 
other EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 

!•— France. 

g Id tn physical features, being level in some plact 
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others. On one side it is bounded by the 
Al^s, and on another by the Pyrenmes. On the north 
west, and south it is washed by the sea. 

2. Rivers- (i) The Seine, falling into the English 
Channel ; 

(2) the Loire, ) falling into the Ba\’ 

(3) the Graonne, J of Biscay ; 

(4) the Rhone, falling into the Medi- 

terranean. 

Fra^e Corsica belongs to 

4- Population — The population is 39^4 millions. 

Industries.--Most of the crops 
povvn in England are also grown in France. But France 
IS chiefly famous for its wines. Its manufactures^ 
especially those of wool and silk, are also important. 

6. Chief Towns.- (1) Paris, the capital of France, 

is the best built and finest 
city in the world. 

^ (2) - Marseilles, an important 

seaport on the Mediterran- 
ean,. 

( 3 ) Bordeaux, 1 are other impor- 

(4) Havre, 1 tant seaoorts. 


(6) Rouen,/ 
11 .— Germany. 

I. Boundaries. — Germany or the 
bomided on the north by the North £ 
the Baltic ; on the east by Russia ; on 
tria and Switzerland ; and on the 
Belgium, and Holland. 
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2. Physical Features* — The north and east aie 
level ; the centre and south consist of a tableland 
interspersed with ranges of mountains. 

3. Rivers* — The principal rivers are : — 

(1) the Rhine, on the west ; 

(2) the Vistula, on the east ; 

(3) theWeser,! 

(4) the Elbe, [■ in the centre. 

(5) the Oder, J 

4. Population. — The population is about 65 mil- 
lions, and the people are famous for their learning 

5. Chief Towns.— 

(1) Berlin, the capital ; 

(2) Dresden, in the province of Saxony ; 

(3) Munich, the chief town of Bavaria ; 

? (4) Cologne, on the Rhine ; 

: ■ (5) Hamburg', an important seaport near the 
mouth of the Elbe ; 

I I (6) Bremen, another seaport on the Weser ; 

I • (7) Danzig, a seaport on the Vistula. 

III.— Austro-Hungary. 

, I. Boundaries. — xA.ustro-Hungary, consisting of the 
empire of Austria and the kingdom of Hungary, is bound- 
ed on the mrik by Germany and Russia ; on the msi by 
Russia ; on the south by Turkey, the Adriatic, and Italy, 
and on the zoest by Italy, Switzerland, and Bavaria. 

2. Physical Features. — The greater part of the 
country is an extensive plain, but in the west of Austria 
are the Alps, and in the east of Hungary the Carpathian 
Mountains. • • 



greatest of these is the Danube 
>e centre and drains the greS 
e northern provinces contain the 
-master, Vistula, and Elbe. 

he population of the whole 


country 


capital of Austria, 


1. boundaries. -Russia in Europe is 

the north by the Arctic Ocean ; on thi east 
tte L’,.1 river, and the Caspia" , 
■> the Caucasus Mountains, the Black cir" 
and Austria ; and on the J Austria ’ 

Baltic Sea and Sweden* ■ ' 

1,11 rt Russia is about 

all the other countries of Europe tc 

totel area being 2,100,000 square miles. 

3 - Physical Features.- Russia is one imr 
with hardly a single elevation except he v* 
Communications through the country are ve‘ 
aivi long journeys have to be made by drivin 
ro^ds or going on foot. 

^ Rivers and Lakes.-{x) The Volga, flc 

■he Caspian Sea ; ® ^ 

M. G . — 10 
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(2) the Don, flowing into the Sea of Azov; 

(3) the Dnieper, la. • , x,, , ^ 

(4) the Dniester, J “’*^0 the Black Sea ; 

(5) the Vistula, V 

(6) the Duna, > flowing into the Baltic Sea- 

(7) the Neva, J 



(8) the D-wina, flowing into the White Sea. 

In the north are many lakes, the largest of 
which are Ladoga and Onega, drained by the Neva. 

5- Population. — The population is over 118 mil- 
lions. The people are behind the rest of Europe in 

civilization. 

6. Chief Towns.— (1) St. Petersburg, the capita! 
at the mouth of the Neva; 

^2l h^oscow, the old capital, in the centre; 

(3) Nijni Novogorod, 1 

(4) Kazan, - on the Volea- 

(5) Astrakhan, J ’ 

(6) Kiev, on the Dnieper; 

( 7 ) Warsaw, on the Vistula ; 

(8j Odessa, a seaport on the Black Sea ; 

(2) Riga, a seaport on the Baltic ; 

■10) Archangel, a seaport on the White Sea. 

V.— Norway and Sweden. 

1. Position and Extent. -Norway and Sweden 
form the western and eastern parts respectively of the 
Scandmayian peninsula. The area is nearly 300000 
square miles, being the second largest country in Europe 

2. Physical Features-Norway is onl of the misi 
mountainous countries in Europe. The coast is indented 
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by terraces towards Norwajr ‘"terior rises 

r ='»« 75c 

larger. Dairy farmta7 foh,°„°.“S “> *° “"f'"'”* “ 

chief pursuits of the peiple^ “' “* ""'Sa*'®! are the 

Y 4. C'>WTow„e.-(» Stockholm, capita, „rs„.e,eu. 

I Christiana, capital of Norway, 

! VI.— Denmark. 

feas between the Baltic and the North Se^ 
island of Iceland and the Faroes north of t JS"® 
long to Denmark, which has sSemenl 1 “S’ 

land and the WeS Indiir Creen- 

lions The'^ne^'^r P°Pol^b'on is about 234' mil, 
and Svfc J P^® Sfoat sailors and adventurers 
and have made manv foreign settlemt^nf, k " . 
and modern times. ' ^ settlements both tn ancient 

3- Chief To»nk_(,) Copenhagen, the capital, 

on the Sound ; 

(2) Elsinore, a fortress at the 
narrowest part of the Sound 

VII.— Holland. 

land's, ^'-'-r- 

The are. is j™t over Jo,oS, sV„tX "" 

and low, S'lage*^ortk>''m '^7^ ® '■«}■ flai 

and are protected SntaL« 
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3. Popiilatioii.— “The -people number, nearly 6 mil-s 
lions.- They are called the Dutch, and like the English 

■they are fond of the sea, and have made 'many settlement 
fn foreign lands,, especially 'in Java ^and , other islaiid'sv 
south of Asia. 

4. Chief T owns.— (i ) " ' The Hague, the capital ; 

(2) : Amsterdam, the ' greatest- 

commercial town-; 

'-(3)-'' Rotterdam, a great seaport. 

' ;,;i. : Positm^^ and Extent.— Sooth : of; Holla'o^^^ lies; 
the small kingdom of Belgium, with an area of about 
11,000 square miles. 

y: 2; Physical Features.— The surface is^ flat except 
; in the south. ^ The principal rivers are the Meuse iiiYlie 
east, and the Scheldt in the west. 

: : 3. Population. — Belgium is the most tiiickly-popu- 

.^lated country in Europe. The population is millions,, 
giving an average of 500 inhabitants to the square mile. 
The people are exceedingly industrious both in agriciil- 
tiire and manufacture.s. 

4. Chief Towns— (i) Brussels, the capital In the 
centre of the counti*}’' ; 

"(2) Antwerp, the chief seanort ; 

(3) Ghent, famous for its cotton 
manufactures, 

IX.— Switzerland. 

!. Position and Extent.— Switzerland is a sman 
republic in the centre of Europe, surrounded b\' the Alp.-? 
and Jura mountains.' , 



me population is about rV mil- 

people are thrifty and hard-ivorking 
=fTowns .-(0 Bern, the capital, in the 
centre of the country ; 

Orencva, on the Rhone, is famous* for its 
watches. 

X— Italy, 

In" ^ narrow penin- 

hke a long boot, in the south of Europe 
ands of Sicily and Sardinia beioni^ tfit. 

bout 1,10,000 square miles. 

icalJeatures—The Alps form the north- 
of the country, and the Appeaines chain 
■ centre. There are aL.o some large plains 

^ Lombardy and the 

I- , r? Tiber, on 
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■•'(,5),. .Naples, a university town on 
■ . ■ the :Ba'y" of "'Naples 

(6) Milati^ north of the Po ; 

(7) .Ttirlnyon the Po* 

XI.-— Spain and Portiigai.'/" ' . : ; 

' rv: I..., .'. Positioii'aad -Extent. — Spain and Portiig'a! form 
the eastern and western portions respective!}' of the 
Iberian peninsula. The total area is about 23,000 square 
miles, Spain being the larger of the two. 

■ 2. ■: Physical Features.— The , greater vpart of "tlie:' 
country is a high tableland with a barren soil, but there 
are some broad and fertile vallev^s round the coasts. The 
principal mountain ranges are the Pyrenees, in the 
north, and the Sierra Nev^.da in the south, 

(2) the Guadiana, ' ..'|ofalling^ ..m the' 

(3) the; Tagus,. I ''' 'Atlantic; Ocean 

(4) the Douro, j 

: (5) .the EbrOv falling, into the ' Mediteira 

nean. 

4,;, ' Population— The,, .'..popiilation ■; of! ; Spai;n;;^is;f 
'millions; that of Portugal about 5)'^ millions. Three or 
four hundred years ago the people of Spain and Portugal 
were the most enterprising and tiowerful nations of 
Europe, especially on the sea. The Portuguese discover- 
^ecl the route to India, and the Spaniards discovered 
America and made many settlements there. 

: 5. Chief Towns.— (i) Madrid, capital of Spain, in 

the centre ; 

(2) Lisbon, capita! of For-' 
togal, on the Tagus 





(3) Seville, the ancient capital 

of Spain, on the Guadal- 
mivir:;: ^ : X \ ' ^ 

( 4 ) a fortified seaport on 
the Mediterranean ; 

(5) : Barcelona, the^'ehiefkmahu- 

actunng and commercial 
town of Spain ; 

(6; Coimbra, near the centre is 

the seat of the only u„i. 

Xrr 'Tu » t, 

; i-j., 

in Europe”*’ S' on^W i^bo" 

the Balkan Peninsula as far as Jhe T" 

only o™., .heprovi„c:/:fl <PoS:Vt' " 

Roumania. The Sultan of Turkev ^ ^ Albama, and 
several of the Grecian island rf C^ndi& 

Banube, and the population is^'evL'^r ’*^1 
capital IS Constantinople ^ onlhons. The 

pe„L„S:T„ra;:r„:rcoM^^^^^^ 

which was so lamous for its Greece, 

Pl.y. The popda, io, , “d phi,„„: 

Atliens, > ‘-/s millions. The capital 

Danube^M J‘»a 7 ftmlVuL'e^ dle*'^ »' '‘'o 

The area is about i s ooo so,„r! , °f Tnrtev. 

hbou, 3 ™i„i„„, 

•Jet„rttX“rj„t™t,““ Russia „„ 

‘he south. I, b„ of ,8 om X 

"i'lie-e/T^elSSHXs: 



5. Bulgaria. — Bulgaria is a small principality on 
the northern slopes of 'the Balkans. It has an area of 
38,000 square miles, and ;a 'population of 454 millions. 
The 'Capital is: Sofia, ■ 

Ls a Small princi- 
pality in the Dinaric , Alps. The area is 3,600 square 
miles, and the population 250,000. The capital is Cetinje, 

: ;;; QUESTIONSfv■■':^;';:o, 

I* Name the countries of Europe with their capital to\vns. 

3, Compare the British isles with France, in point of popuia- 
lion, products, and industries 

3. Name the chief towns of the German Empire. 

4. Give the geographical boundaries of Austro* Hungary, and 
name the chief towns. Explain the term “ Austro- Hungary.” 

5. Describe the physical features of Russia in Europe, and 
name the chief rivers and the principal towns. 

6. Compare Norway and Sweden in respect of their physical 
features. 

7. Where is Denmark 1 Write wliat you know about it. 

8. In what respect are Holland and Switzerland unique among 

the countries of Europe ? ^ 

9. Describe the shape and physical features of Italy, and name 
anything of interest which you know about the country. 

10. Give a short geographical account of Spain and Portugal, 
mentioning anything of interest that you know about tlie people.' 

u. Where is the Balkan Peninsula? Name the States that are 
situated in it. 

12* Where are Servia and Bulgaria ? What do you know of them ? 

13. In what respect is Turkey unique among the countries of 
Europe ? 

14. What and where are the following :~-Rouen, Wesen Danzig, 
the Adriatic, Trieste, the Dwina, Kiev, Elsinore, the Hague, GhenT, 
Campagna, Lombardy, Turin, the Ebro, Coimbra, Bukharest, and 

■".Montenegro,;:.:;: 

THE END. 
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